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PREFACE. 


Ir has been my custom from the beginning of my 
pastorate to address a “ course” of Sermons to YOUNG 
MEN at the opening of each winter’s session of our 
Institute. 

In the fall of eighteen hundred and eighty-three, 
the Editor of the Christian Commonwealth, at his 
own instance, sent one of his reporters, and gave the 
dozen discourses of that season the signal advantage 
of appearing in the pages of his paper. Judging 
from the testimony of many known and unknown 
persons, the spoken and printed words were of use. 
I have therefore issued this volume in the hope they 
may render a further service to the young manhood 
of our day. . 

In my work as a religious teacher I have ever felt 
the keenest sympathy with Young Men, and made 
_ them my chief care. I have lived with them, 
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worked by their side, discussed their difficulties in 
free and frank speech, shared their war with the 
wrongs and disorders of the time, striven to look 
through their newly opened eyes on the new facts 
of Life and Science, History and Art, Philosophy 
and Religion ; spoken to their perplexities and weak- 
nesses and sins; never, however, as an authorita- 
tive cleric—for that I am not—but as a brother 
toiler ; labouring—with manifold defects, but a great 
hope—to be the man God meant me to be. 

To-day, I think with gratitude and affection of 
Young Men, not only in this city, oppressively 
perilous in its painful loneliness, but in all parts of 
the globe, who during these twenty-eight years have, 
by the fulness of their confidence, the openness of 
their speech, the cordiality of their fellowship, and 
the sincere strength of their manliness, made me 
their debtor; and as the image of one and another 
passes before me, I pray that the blessing of Christ 
Jesus may rest on them all. 


These have been, and still are “hard times” for 
Young Men. Anselm compared the age of youth to 
wax fitly tempered for the seal. I fear the “wax” 
' just now needs much “tempering” before it is fit to 
receive any distinct impression ; and I am sure men 
are not without micgiving as to the Seal whose stamp 
they should take. The age is one of religious 
uncertainty. Many young minds are “dizzy,” as 
George Eliot suggests, “with indigestion of recent 
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science and philosophy.” Moral ideas abound, but 
opinions are vague, flabby and useless. Spiritual 
ideals are high, but executive power is deplorably 
weak. Hunger for the better life is sharp and 
agonising, but men are not sure as to the place of 
the life-giving bread. Doubts breed faster than con- 
victions. Criticism is more nourished than faith. 
Young men are tempted to begin their study of 
Christianity and personal religion at the manger of 
Bethlehem rather than “in watching the Master 
work” in the streets of Jerusalem and in the lanes 
of Galilee, or listening to His ‘“ many-coloured 
wisdom” (Hphes. iii, 9) spoken on the slopes of 


~ Mount Hattin, or sharing with the disciples the 


revealing walk to Emmaus. They are urged to 
know and define the “mystery” of the Incarnation, 
and of the Sacrifice, and of the Resurrection, before 
they have seen the Ideal of life He has for each of 
us ; or opened their hearts in hallowing trust to the 
wonderful help He can give ; or sought the secret of 
a true penitence, and the severities of a holy self- 
discipline. The mistake is as fatal as if the Board 
School pupil were to be plunged on his first day into 
the abysses of the Differential Calculus, instead of 
being gently led along the plain paths of Numeration 
and Addition. 

It is an old mischief. We are suffering for the 
defects of our fathers. For ages Christian teachers 
have exaggerated the functions of opinion in the 
making of men; and depreciated meek trust, brave 
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self-suppression, and fearless courage in the doing of 
the day’s work. Theologians have, without intend- 
ing it, and even whilst protesting against it, given the 
primacy to intellect ; and acted as though they held 
that “now abideth Love, Faith, and Dogma, these 
three, and the greatest of these is Dogma.” And as 
to some of the preaching of the present day, young 
men have told me—I am not able to judge how truly 
—that it often hinders rather than helps young 
minds; dogmatises where it cannot and need not 
know ; is feebly hesitant where the sources of know- 
ledge are open to all ; makes “salvation” hinge ona 
correctly conceived and correctly expressed opinion 
of Christian facts, and not on a personal trust in and 
on the Personal Christ in the fulness of His work 
and power ; attributes all doubt to a lurking love of 
evil, and none of it to the critical character of the 
age ; talks learnedly of sin, but is speechless as to the 
special wrongdoings of men; is intolerant where it 
should be sympathetic: and harsh and hard where 
it should be tender and attractive; wields the 
weapons of terror as though most men had not risen 
out of the base element of selfish fear into the sun- 
nier realm of love; denounces “science” instead 
of accepting its gifts as gracious signs of the ceaseless 
beneficence of the Father of Lights, with whom 
there is no variation from His Redeeming purpose, 
and on whose steadfast work no shadow is ever cast 
by fickleness. 

Far indeed am I from being indifferent to the ques- 
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tion of “ miracles,” the “mystery” of the Nature of 
the Son of God, the magnificent meanings of the 
dark tragedy of Calvary and the whole philosophy of 
Religion! In fact, no one can estimate accuracy of 
thought and complete fidelity to Revelation on these 
themes higher than I; but I have always taught that 
these supreme subjects of human interest have no 
necessary place in “the dawn of manhood” ; that a 
young man may begin, yea, must begin the building 
of his character in a far other temper than that of a 
theological disputant ; and that, in fact, he may know 
little or nothing of “miracle,” and even feel that 
some parts of the philosophy of the Bible are at 
present closed against him, because he cannot accept 
the popular view of “miracle,” and yet he may 
heartily rejoice in the Lord Jesus as his Saviour, 
obey Him as his Captain, and love Him as his 
Brother and King. 

Most difficult ofall tasks,asa worker amongst young 
men in London, I have found this—to persuade them 
to recognise the true place and function of opinion ; 
to see what it is and what it is not: what it can do 
- and what it cannot; the real relation of opinion to 
living, and working ;—to get them to distinguish 
between what is necessary for a young Christian just 
starting on his new path ; and for a fully equipped 
theologian ; between the gospel of Jesus Christ, and 
the theologies of Augustine and Calvin, of Anselm 
and Arminius ;—to make them see that while the 
facts of Christianity are as stable as the facts of 
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* nature, the variations of theology are as numerous as 
those of science. In actual experience I have found 
again and again, young men who ought to have been 
giving a determined and intelligent devotion to 
building themselves up in the manhood of Christ, 
shunted on to one or other of three different lines— 
(1) that of absorbing and remorseless labour for daily 
bread, or for “station in life”; or (2) that of striving 
to fathom the ae of Christian doctrines ; or 
(3) baffled and be ered “by the difficulties of 
ap ply ing the Christian Faith to the Problems of Life, 

Each of these topics finds a place in this course of 
sermons : bui first I have spoken ‘of Ideal Manhood 
realised in Christ Jesus (1); 

Then of the subile sophistry by which the com- 
pulsory avocations of life delude the young man into 
the fatal postponement of the endeavour to attain 
God’s ideal of himself ;—I say fatal, for if the task is 
not begun in the “dawn,” it is less likely to be com- 
menced in the heated and burning meridian of life 
(2): 

This is followed by a study of the Boyhood of Jesus 
as revealing the very “germ” of the greatness of the 
Son of the Highest (3) ; 

How that “germ” is nourished into a full and 
eternal life is told in the fourth discourse. 

The three sermons on the intellect and manhood 
(5, 6, and 7) precede two discourses setting forth New 
Testament “faith” as one of the highest acts of which 
the human spirit is capable (8 and 9); 
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_But faith works by love and the secret of God-hood 
and manhood is love (10); 

And finally the wholesome, sensible, sublime, and 
eternal character that love produces is sketched ina 
study of the life and work of the Apostle Paul (11 
and 12). 


I have but one desire for this work. May it create 
in every reader’s heart the prayer of M. Olier,— 
“Come, Lord Jesus, and live in Thy [young] 

servants in the fulness of Thy force, in the perfect- 
ness of Thy ways, in the holiness of Thy Spirit ; and 
be Thou Lord over all the power of the enemy in 
the might of Thy Spirit and the glory of Thy Father. 
Amen.” 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


I AM glad to know that these Sermons are doing 
good. The testimonies given to their usefulness in 
their first form have received numerous and cheer- 
ing additions; and this early call for another edition 
is, I trust, a promise of the increased helpfulness of 
this Volume to Young Men. 

On one point it is important to add a few words. 
I had imagined greater agreement amongst Christian 
men as to the function of opinion about the facts 
and truths of Christianity in the dawning of the 
Christian life, than seems to exist. Judging from 
some recent utterances, it is requisite the youngest 
believer in Christ should be a theologian ; and the 
young manhood of our day should not only be 
persuaded to trust Christ Jesus as the clearest and 
fullest revelation of God’s character,—of His mercy 
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towards our sin, and of His strength for our weak- 
ness ; but to accept somebody’s (it is not said whose) 
“philosophy of miracle,” and somebody else’s theory 
of the “ Atonement.” 

A question more vital to the welfare of young men 
could not be discussed; nor one that goes more 
nearly to the secret of wise work, to secure their 
whole-hearted allegiance to Christ Jesus. 

I hold the absolute necessity of well-reasoned 
dogma for the philosophical theologian ; and I can- 
not imagine a preacher of the Word of God having a 
conscience void of offence unless he strives to the 
uttermost to secure clear and coherent thinking on the 
central Christian facts, and precise and scientifically 
exact expression of Christian truths. But I object 
to hindering young minds in the beginning of “ their 
repentance toward God and faith toward our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” with the obligation to accept anybody’s 
opinions and assent to any set of philosophical 
dogmas. 

Truth and Dogma are two things. One is the 
substance, the other is the form. One is the food 
of the soul, the other is the shape in which it is baked, 
—English rolls, “ Austrian twists,” ‘“‘ Vienna bread.” 
The one is stable and eternal, the other, shifting 
and temporary. One meets the spiritual nature, the 
conscience, the affections, the will of man—the other 
is for the cold, logical faculties. Without the truth 
as it is in Jesus no man isa Christian; thousands j 
have been Christians who were innocent of all 
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dogmas, and men of contrary dogmas have agreed in 
exhibiting a beautiful saintliness. Will any wise 
Protestant deny “the sweet reasonableness ” and 
quickening energy of the “ Letters and Conversa- 
tions” of the devout and simple monk known as 
“Brother Lawrence”? Do Romanists refuse to 
acknowledge the exalted fervour and contagious 
holiness of the Protestant Fletcher of Madeley ? 

My contention is, that we should make our Chris- 
tians first, and our theologians and Biblical critics 
afterwards—if we can. Bismarck said, the other 
day, “ I derive my judgment from life and not from 
theory.” I can say the same. A letter lying before 
me now, from a young student in a distant 
University, asks—“ whether in order to be a 
Christian he is to take the Bible”—as a dis- 
tinguished clergyman said he must—‘as a manual 
of science, and accept the statements of the first 
chapter of Genesis as authoritative on matters geo- 
logical ?” I tell him to clear his mind completely 
of the idea that there is any necessary connection 
between his acceptance of Jesus Christ as his Sa- 
viour and Teacher, of the Christian life as his 
ideal, and of Christian work as his duty, and his 
understanding and interpretation of the opening 
chapters of the Bible. A true interpretation of 
Genesis is important; and in my judgment one that 
is not in conflict with science is obtainable: but 
whether it is or not, “This is the work of God ”"— 
the work God commands “that we should believe 
on Him whom He hath sent.” 
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Another class of difficulties is represented in the 
question—often addressed to me, ‘“ Must I believe 
that the Atonement of Christ was necessary to ap- 
pease the anger of God, and that He could not forgive 
sins till it was made,” in order to be a Christian ? 
Here, again, surely the mind is shunted off on to one 
of the interpretations of the death of our Lord. The 
Biblical answer is, “‘ Be it known unto you there- 
fore, brethren, that through this Man is proclaimed 
unto you remission of sins: and by Him every one 
that believeth is justified from all things from 
which ye could not be justified by the law of Moses.” 

I became a Christian by accepting the mercy of 
God through Jesus Christ unto eternal life, and not 
by the endorsement of any set of intellectual 
opinions whatever. Here presumably is that saying 
of Neander fulfilled, “The heart isthe besttheologian.” 
Who would dare to suggest that his personal ex- 
planation—(or one he himseif endorses) of this 
mystery of mysteries must be accepted by any soul 
of man in order “to become a Christian” ? Would 
not this be a repetition of the evil the Infinite Lord 
rebuked in those who taught “ for doctrines the com- 
mandments of men” ? 

It is another type of mind that inquires, “‘ Must I 
believe the sun and moon stood still at the bidding 
of Joshua, in order to be a Christian ?” Again I 
say, No! Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and 
thou shalt be saved.” Ido not say that you will 
not come to believe even that, or to accept without 
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“intellectual sin" some exposition given of it by 
the skilled students of the Word: but I am sure 
of this, that your trust in Christ Jesus, and your 
open avowal of discipleship to Him and strenuons 
service for Him ought notfor a moment to be checked 
by your inability to accept the statement as it stands. 
The Master who did not expel Thomas welco mes 
you. Trust Him and follow Him whithersoever 
He leads; and if itis to the acceptance of every 
letter of every word of both the Testaments, it will 
still be as one whom He has made free in will and 
in intellect; and guides by His Spirit into all 
truth, 

Whether this method is right or wrong may be 
tested in several ways. I have only space to mention 
one. To me itis final. It is the method of Christ. 
He drew men to Himself. He did not insist on His 
followers instantly accepting the mystery of his “ In- 
carnation,” but said to one and another, “ follow Me”; 
and it was not till months of fellowship, and warning, 
and teaching had been enjoyed that the Doctrine of 
the Divinity of our Lord became the living and up- | 
lifting conviction in the mind of Peter, and he said, 
“Thou art the Christ the Son of the Living God.” 
So as we watch 

“The Master work, and catch 

Hints of the proper craft, tricks of the tools’ true play ;” 
we see 

“That one Face, far from vanish, rather grows, 


Or decomposes but to recompose, — 
Becomes my universe that feels and knows !” 
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Whatever may be judged as to the above, I do 
plead as from an agonized heart, with Christian 
pastors and teachers not to ignore these difficulties ; 
not to say hard things of “science,” not to give the 
stones of denunciation where men ask for the bread of 
sympathy. What tearful pathos there is in this letter, 
received only recently from a Christian mother !— 
“The burden on my spirit is, How can we best deal 
with our children when they have arrived at mature 
years and fail to take the decisive stand ? They are 
not indifferent to Religion, indeed they eagerly 
inquire and search after truth : why should so much 
of the New Testament cause offence and prove 
stumbling-blocks? They often say, ‘Lead kindly 
Light amid the encircling gloom,’ and yet they seem 
drifting away from the true Light . . . I cannot tell 
you how keenly I feel my responsibility as a mother 
... yet I am not in any way complaining of my 
children. God only knows what comforts and 
blessings they are to me in every other way.” 

That mother is by no means solitary. Another, 
showing me a letter from her son, a science-student, 
said, “Oh! why will Christian ministers drive our 
sons away from the house of God by their cold and 
hard denunciations of science? It is not necessary, 
and it cannot do any good.” 

I was told some time ago on good authority that 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, being asked how 
he became an infidel, said : “It began thus. Ispoke 
to a minister about the two genealogies of Jesus in 
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the Gospels, and he said, ‘ You must not think about 
such things ; they are the promptings of the devil.’” 

Surely there is a more excellent way. At least 
we might give our tenderest sympathy to these 
seekers after truth, and afford them all the help we 
can in their endeavour to justify the ways of God to 
themselves. Is the history of Dogma so free from 
contradiction and confusion that we can speak with 
the tone of infallibility ? Are we always so utterly 
devoid of mental perplexity ourselves that we can 
insist on opinion as if it were life, and the forms of 
ideas as if they were the substance of revelation ? 
And even if we are, yet ought we not to endeavour 
to express the truths which are “ the same, yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever,” in the forms of current thought 
and speech, and so let every man hear, in Ais own 
language, the wonderful works of God ? 

Let us address ourselves to the work before us, 
remembering the warning of Dr. Marcus Dods: 
“However hard a battle Rome may have to fight 
with reason and science in the coming years, Protes- 
tantism will have no less difficulty in adapting and 
adjusting to the fundamentals of her creed, all that 
science brings to light, and all the new and larger 
ideas that the progress of events will discover. We 
cannot, like Romanism, declare science our foe. 
Protestantism and science are allies and blood rela- 
tions, and if we are to maintain our religious life at 
all, it must be in the full blaze of modern discovery 
and intellectual light, and not among the moles and 
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bats, in the holes where the relics of superstition — 
have had their haunt.” 

I do not write in the spirit of controversial 
theology. Notforamoment. It is for our young 
men I care, and for their immediate and thorough dis- 
cipleship to Jesus Christ. It makes my heart ache 
to see the increasing number of science-students 
turned away from the Eternal Word, the True 
Reason, by the unnecessary impositions of men, I 
am distréssedynot becanse men do not take “holy 
orders” in a Church whose creed they cannot accept 
—in that I rejoice—but because when the first ques- 
tion is one of personal trust in Christ Jesus, and 
belief with the heart unto righteousness, opinions 
on questions of Biblical criticism and _ Biblical 
theology are added as necessary elements in the dawn- 
ing spiritual life. I am grieved, because, next, when 
young Christians are born into the new atmosphere, 
speaking the new language and thinking in the new 
thought-forms of our time, they are not held in 
our Christian circles by the bonds of a true sympathy, 
and guided whilst there in the spirit of large and 
bracing freedom, to the formation of conceptions of all 
truth in accordance with the mind that was in Christ, 

Two things we shall do well to remember in the 
faithful discharge of our duties to Christ, the 
Eternal Truth, (1) “Where men touch chiefly by 
the head, they find that this is the seat as frequently 
of a repulsive as of an attractive force,”* 


* Prof, Shairp’s Studies in Poetry and Philosophy, p. 263. 
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Andagain, Cudworth asks : “ Do we not nowadays 
open and lock up heaven with the private key of this 
and that opinion of our own, according to our several 
fancies, as we please >—Christ came not to possess 
our brains only with some cold opinions that send 
down nothing but a freezing and benumbing in- 
fluence upon our hearts, Christ was vite magister, 
not schole : and he is the best Christian whose heart 
beats with the truest pulse towards heaven ; not he 
whose head spinneth out the finest cobwebs.” 

(2) Add to these citations Schaff’s description of 
Neander :— 

“The living centre and heart’s blood of theology 
was for him faith in Jesus Christ, as the highest 
revelation of a holy and merciful God, as the foun- 
tain of salvation and sanctifying grace for the world. 
Whatever he found that was really great, noble, good 
and true in history he referred directly or indirectly, 
to the divine-human person of the Redeemer, in 
whom he humbly adored the central sun of all his- 
tory and the innermost sanctuary of the moral 
universe.” 


THE DAWN OF MANHOOD. 


“And Jesus looking upon him loyed him, and said unto him, One thing 
thou lackest : go, sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven; and come, follow Me.”—MARK x, 21. 


WITHIN the Houses of Parliament there is a stan- 
dard measure of length, built into the walls, avail- 
able for anybody’s use, and infallible beyond all 
question, within these realms, as the criterion of 
linear measurement. 

Is there any such standard of moral manhood 
built into any observable human life? If so, it 
is most desirable to know where it is and how to 
use it. 

Supposing we know what a man is, according to 
the highest ideal—what qualities are in him, how 
they are put together, harmonised and balanced so 
as to make moral and spiritual perfection—can we 


be equally certain as to the best methods for incor- 
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porating these qualities with our everyday details 
of feeling and behaviour, and attaining, without 
fail and at the earliest practicable moment, this 
exalted level of human excellence ? ~ 

But to shew a lame and impotent man the goal 
and the way to the goal is not to bring him to it. 
Allowing that we see the goal, have we strength 

_ to reach it ? 

A third question chases us. Does that set of forces, 
comprehensively and vaguely labelled civilisation, 
aid or hinder in the attainment and development 
of manhood? Mr. Mark Pattison tells us the wheels 
of our material civilisation crush out poetic feeling 
and sensibility, and thereby diminish the value of 
life. Poetry and religion are so closely akin, that 
one may fittingly ask whether these same destructive 
wheels crush out of us our capacities for becoming 
in all respects, and in the face of all difficulties, real, 
pure, strong, full-minded, full-hearted, and fully 
developed men ? 

These are practical questions, terribly urgent for 
most reflective young men, and require the most frank 
and courageous investigation. For thirty years, and 
more, I have been thinking about them, and trying, 
with all the light I could get and the energy I could 
command, te help others to think rightly about them ; 
indeed, I may say, in the scientific language of the 
day, I have conducted a prolonged “ experiment,” 
mainly within myself, but partly by observation of 


others, for the purpose of determining the truest _ 
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solution of the problem of human manhood. I have 
looked north and south, east and west, and found but 
one answer that has given a never-broken satisfaction, 
a pure and refulgent joy. That answer I hope to 
give you in this course of sermons: and yet I say to 
you, in all sincerity, that if now I had offered me 
another answer covering a wider field, yielding a 
richer promise of spiritual and enduring success, 
and altogether giving stronger evidences of truth, I 
would—indeed, I must, by force of the very training 
I have received from the Master of my life, elect it, 
prefer it, and follow it withersoever it or its Revealer 
might lead. 

But, to me, at present, it is as incontrovertible as 
that two and two make four,—(1) that Jesus Christ, 
Son of God and Son of Man, is the true standard of 
perfect manhood, built irremovably into our abiding 
and progressive humanity ; (2) that He who incar- 
nates the Ideal Man also gives the moral impact, the 
inspiration, the power by which we attain it ; and 
that, (3) schooled by His loving wisdom, and drilled 
in His winsome methods, instead of the forces of 
modern civilisation becoming a hindrance, they may 
not only be mastered, but positively made into eye 
and tongue, foot and hand, by means of which we 
may attain our coveted goal, use fully the agencies 
round about us, and more quickly secure the broader 
ends for which this manhood itself has been revealed 
to us as the grand possibility of our brief and 
troubled life. ' 

B2 
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Of course, I donot expect to demonstrate the truth 
of these propositions in any one sermon; and I 
must add that my assurance of their absolute sound- 
ness so outruns my strength of reasoning, that I 
shall be sorry if you measure the intensity of my 
convictions by the force of my statements. My wit 
may fail, my logic halt, but my conviction rests 
-on the “solid ground” of long experience and 
wide and careful consideration; is, in fact, part 
of my being and the living centre of whatever 
manhood I have. Therefore, I beg you to believe 
that behind any seeming or real weakness of logic 
there is an exhaustless force of reasoned and invin- 
gible faith. WhatI hope to do now is merely to say 
two or three things (preliminary and prefatory to 
this course of sermons on manhood realisable by the 
power of Christ) as to the temper of mind in which 
the START FOR SUCH A MANHOOD MAY MOST 
SAFELY AND HOPEFULLY BE MADE. 

I.—And first, the facts which form the historical 
setting of the text are, the birth of hope and the 
guarantee of a large expectation of success, since 
they prove that Jesus has a keen and throbbing 
interest in, and a quick and enduring sympathy 
with, men in the dawning of their manhood. “Jesus 
looking upon the young man, loved him.” That 
graphic touch of the artist-biographer is a revelation. 
With one stroke of the brush Peter vividly portrays 
the meeting of these two young men; the impetuous 
but reverent, amiable but perhaps superficial young 
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“deacon” of the synagogue and the Galilean 
Teacher, who is stirred to deep though pained love, 
helpful speech, and gracious ministry. ‘ Love,” says 
one of our latest seers, “is the synonym for God.” 
Jesus Christ affirms, “He that hath seen Me, hath 
seen the Father.” So when I behold these two 
young men together, I go with safe and unfaltering 
step to the conclusion that God is on the side of our 
young manhood, its helper and strength, the foun- 
tain of its life, the best basis for its hopes and the 
sure pledge of its victory. He sympathises with its 
fierce conflicts with doubt and duty, is at hand 
when it is beaten back in the fight with temptation, 
feeds its enlarging desires, and nourishes its insati- 
able yearning after an eternal life. As Christ reveals 
God, so surely does He make manifest that God stands 
related to our young manhood as Redeemer and 
Renewer, Helper and Hope; and as such we ought 
ever to think of Him. 

Jesus loves this young man. It was likely that 
- Heshould. He Himself is young; in the very ful- 
ness and freshness of His force, rejoicing in the 
unimpaired vigour of His life. Young souls are 
always social : averse to solitude, fresh in their sym- 
pathies, and intense in their zest of life. Christ and 
young manhood are as magnet and steel. They 
come together like drops of water that touch and 
hasten to coalesce. 

Again, a common conflict knits heart to heart, 
quickens mutual interest, and fosters brotherhood 
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amongst the young. Our Master had faced a young 
man’s difficulties in their most strenuous form, felt 
the throb and whirl of a young man’s ambitions, 
experienced the perils of a young man’s possibilities. 
Indeed, He was in all points tempted like young 
men are. Do they feel the gravity of the hour when 
the consciousness of independence is being born, 
and the sense of free and plenary power over life 
and destiny is struggling into sway ? So Christ was 
assailed with the solicitation to employ His great 
strength for His own advantage and the hastening of 
the triumphs of His kingdom. 


“The desert His temptations knew, 
His conflicts and His victories too.” 


Is youth full of venture and daring, eager to break 
with the past as though it were dead, and to rush for 
the new as though it were salvation, and, tempted 
by the suddenness of the rupture, to lose all the 
good stored in the ages? The Teacher, full of sym- 
pathy with all the hopes of the young heart of 
Palestine, knew what such sore temptations meant, 
for He had felt them and resisted them. “In all 
points” He was tempted like as we are, and therefore 
it was impossible He should not be sympathetic with 
the dawning life of men in its fears and heroisms, 


its failures and illusions, its flashing enthusiasms 


and passionate yearnings. 
His purpose and methods, too, fed His interest in, 


and increased His regard for young men. Lord Bacon 


Young Men, the World's Hope. 7 


said : “Tell me the opinions of the young men of an 
age, and I will prophesy the future of the land in 
which they dwell.” The poet Goethe echoes the 
same opinion: “Tell me what a dozen of the 
brightest young men in the country think, and I will 
tell you what the history of their country will be.” 
Jesus Christ came to create a new world, and 
sought to create it by making new men, and there- 
fore, as soon as He had given Himself to His tran- 
scendent task in that baptismal act in the river 
Jordan, He drew young men to Him by the magnet- 
ism of His own nature and sympathies, made them 
the recipients of His spirit, the exponents of His 
thoughts, the messengers of His redeeming Gospel 
to the world. Nearly all His “elect ” workers were 
young men, and I cannot help thinking that when 
Jesus saw this reverent and reflective, ardent and 
Bible-knowing disciple coming into His presence, 
and listened to his request, ‘Good Master, what shall 
I do that I may inherit eternal life ?” the thought 
would flash into His mind, “Is this another impetuous 
Peter, a loving John, a guileless Nathanael, or a 
practical James?” Ever in quest of young men of 
capacity, grip, energy, and of free and bold spirit, He 
looked on this young man and loved him,as Eli 
loved young Samuel, and as Paul loved Timothy. 

“ Search deep enough into the human and you will 
always find the divine,” says Augustine. The Son 
of Man sent His plummet far deeper down into the 
seas of the human soul than any other teacher. He 
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knew what was in man, and detected the divine in 
its most incipient and elementary forms, and forth- 
with His heart went out towards it in redeeming 
helpfulness and grace. Another writer says :— The 
man whose sympathies go lowest is the man kings 
have most to fear.” I will add to this : and the man 
from whom humanity has mostto hope. Such a man 
is always a gospel. The keys of the future are at his 
girdle, and the government of men is in his hands. 
Christ was unspeakably sympathetic with our human 
nature in allits breadth of interest, depth of woe, and 
height of possible achievement. Christianity is 
good news ; the best news, indeed, for the aged. It 
comes to the enfeebled with the promise of undecay- 
ing strength, tells the care-burdened of ceaseless 
joys ; and says to the sorrowing in sweetest tones, 
“Let not your heart be troubled ; believe in God. 
He cares for you. Your life in its decay and 
feebleness is dear and precious to Him, and He will 
preserve it against that day.” Nor is Christianity 
other than a gospel for childhood. It says concern- 
ing the innocent and artless life of the child, “ Of such 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.” It opens for them a 
place in the Infinite Love. But believe me, the whole 
compass and force of Christianity is reserved for 
youth when it is in the fulness of its power, and gives 
the best guarantee for scaling the topmost heights of 
excellency in character and deed. “I have written 
unto you, young men, because you are strong.” It re- 


cognises and exults in the splendid gifts and brilliant — 
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opulence of youth. It is perfectly at home with a 
manhood that will not shrink from the hardest tasks, 
or slink behind when battle is hottest, but whose 
unappeasable cry is forward and upward ; and ever 
forward and still upward. Its aims and its capa- 
bilities are for making the noblest types of manhood, 
by the presence and after the pattern of the Manhood 
of Christ Jesus Himself. 

Seeing, then, that ye are predestinated to be con- 
formed to the Image of God’s Son, believe in the 
reality and ardour of the love of God for you. Take 
this fact in its full sweep of meaning. Don’t 
water down the statement, “Jesus loved the young 
man.” Let it stand in all its positiveness and 
emphasis. Keep away your marring qualifications. 
The love was real and strong. Say not, “Christ did 
not love him as He loved somebody else.” He 
actually loved him to help him, to illumine him with 
His teaching, and to save him by His bold warning 
and rousing summons toa larger life. Great natures 
commend their love towards us in that they flow 
forth in healing and redeeming effort, not because of 
our merits, but because of their own nature and in 
spite of our demerits. While we were yet sinners, 
Godlovedus. While this young man isclinging to 
his wealth as though it were an end and not a means, 
and exhibits a full content with his ghastly soul- 
poverty, Christ loves him and speaks to him with an 
accent of pain and an undertone of sadness, but with 
a love, real as that of a mother ready to die to 
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save her prodigal son, or that of the father in the 
“parable” abounding in joy over the prodigal’s return. 
God loves you; let it stand out distinctly in the 
heavens of your life and let it be the birth of a great 
hope, in anew, bright, strong, beautiful, and service- 
able manhood for each one of you. 

II.—Jesus demonstrates the old-world fact that 
a manhood, self-centred and self-contented, is a poor, 
withered, shrunken, and miserable thing. Ido not 
say He was the first to teach it. He was not. All 
reflective souls have felt it. Itis the one solid result 
of human experience, and is in terms believed by 
every body who takes the trouble to think about it. Six 
hundred years before Christ, a religious teacher had 
declared it with the energy of a new conviction to 
the Chinese. Buddha taught it in India in language 
very closely resembling the memorable words, “ He 
who will save his life must lose it.” Hegel, Ger- 
many’s piercing philosopher, has proved it with re- 
sistless cogency and unequalled completeness. But 
Christ, in His teaching and work, life and death, 
gave to this capital doctrine a thoroughness of 
demonstration and a sharpness and strength of em- 
phasis positively unmatched, shewing it to be the 
most palpable of all human follies to attempt to 
construct a manly character on the basis of unrelieved 
selfishness. 

It is this patent fact that imparts such pungency to 
the direction Christ gives to this wealthy young 
ruler. Read into His counsel the spirit of Christ 


~~ 
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as it flashes from the conversation that follows, and 
you will see that Christ is acutely pained that 
aman, and a young man, with all his splendid 
possibilities, so treats his “great possessions” that 
they degrade him from the rank of a person with 
a sovereign will and a conscience, toa mere thing. 
His money has got into his heart and made him its 
prey. It possesses him, not he it. He is its tool 
and not its master, though till now he has cherished 
the common illusion that he ruled it ; but on hearing 
Christ’s advice, his mistake was discovered; “his 
countenance fell,” and he went away sorrowing. Itis 
the fearful wizardry “things” exercise over natures 
that are unfilled by the trueand unselfish ideal of life. 
Everywhere it is the same. They unman. They 
degrade. They make the best manhood an impossi- 
bility; convert men into mere “dressholders,” 
chattering “fribbles,”’ “money-bags,” “ machines,” 
lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God. The 
Pall Mali Gazette said the other day, “The art of 
sneering, of all arts the most inimical to all that is 
noble and true, is often the sole acquirement of a 
newly-fledged Bachelor of Arts.” The acutest 
critic may be a very sorry man. Culture, even if 
widely extended, may only produce a magazine of 
scientific data, political nostrums, historical parallels, 
and literary opinions, instead of a strong man using 
all his acquisitions in building manhood, serving 
others, and aiding in the progress of the world. 


Business, where it should be the facile tool of its 
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user, is in many instances the tyrant that fetters the 
movement of the higher nature, bars the doors to 
moral progess, and reduces the “man” to a mere 
agent of commerce. In short, the merest touch of 
self-seeking hurts us. So sensitive is the spiritual 
nature that I cannot cherish a vain thought as I 
preach without weakening my power to achieve the 
very ends for which I preach. God has made us so 
divinely that the least falsehood hurts us, and the 
least really true act of self-abandon for His sake 
and the Gospel’s—“ A cup of cold water”—does not 
lose its reward. It is a grandeur of being which 
fills with admiration, and makes more appalling the 
fearful poverty which overtakes those who will seek 
to feed the soul with mere things, instead of with 
the nourishing bread of faith in God and service for 
men. 

But saddest of all is the spirit of undisturbed 
content with his present moral achievements 
breathed by this young inquirer. Looking back on 
his life, and comparing it with the law he knew, he 
said, with measureless satisfaction, “ All these have 
I kept from my youth.” Think of it; he has not 
committed murder, nor put his hand to take the 
property of another, and has said, “Good morning” 
to his father and mother; and he is content. No 
panting for the loftier walks of service, no intense 
dissatisfaction with himself, no inquest of motives ; 
so blind is he to the real meaning of life, to the 
infinite range of duty, and so swayed by his deathly 
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literalism that he responds to Christ’s statement of 
the commandments with a speed and a glibness that 
indicate a total want of the soul of true goodness. 
No heroism, no struggle, no deep discontent, no 
consciousness of failure—but “all these have I kept; 
and now where is the way to life and reward? I’m 
ready.” ' 
What is it makes the “old man” surpassingly in- 
teresting, and gives to him in the thought of his 
generation a place of transcendent influence? Keen 
interest in humanity, the power to pass beyond the 
narrow range of the personal, and to listen to the 
merest tyro uttering his thought on some problem of 
human interest; undiminished zest for effort; a 
persistent refusal to be contented with the past, even 
when repose has been well earned—this gives age a 
charm impossible even to the dashing, arduous, and 
quenchless zeal of youth. Moses starting forward 
with firm step and strong conviction at eighty years 
of age as the leader and deliverer of the people of 
Israel, isa sight of unmatched fascination even in 
Old Testament story: and is only equalled in the 
New, by the man who, beholding the death-axe 
swinging over his head, exclaims, with deepening 
satisfaction and holy joy, “I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith,” but had said only a little while before, as 
descriptive of his strenuous effort after more than 
twenty-five years’ faithful service, ‘“ Not as though I 
had already attained, or were already perfect, but I 
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follow on ”’—my attitude is one of persistent pursuit, 
I am still in the thick of the struggle, I press toward 
the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus. It is Apelles painting for eternity ; 
Newton in the fulness of knowledge humble and yet 
panting for more, that we take as the patterns of the 
best life; and not the youth who reckons up his pro- 
fessions as achievements, fritters away his powers on 
speculative questions, and knows none of the keen 
conflicts of anoblerand purer life. Oh, betake your- 
self to Christ. Study the supreme disclosure of His 
mind. Familiarise yourself with its qualities, its 
wonderful and unexpected sympathy with men in 
all they suffer and all they need, its awful severity 
towards double motives, conventional follies, and 
hypocritical falsenesses. Take from Him your stan- 
dard and ideal of character. Learn of Him, and He 
will cleanse you from all self-centred and self-con- 
tenting falsehoods, shew you the broad and lofty 
summits of duty and service, and goad you by a 
grand discontent to seek and find a manhood like 
His own, 

Ill.—For the Lord Jesus reveals the fact that the 
one infallible requisite for making the right start 
Jor a true manhood is the definite and thorough 
acceptance of the One Perfect Ideal of the manly life. 
“One thing thou lackest.” What? Will you name 
it? Yes,in a word, you say. It is “faith.” No, 
says a second, it is “repentance towards God, and 
faith towards the Lord Jesus Christ.” Not that only, 
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follows a third. It is “Jove’’; the love of God with 
all the heart and mind, and the love of our neigh- 
bours as ourselves. What is it? we still ask. 
Clearly, it is the one thing that is everything, And 
what is that? Hear the Saviour again. Notice the 
strenuous severity, the vast breadth of His word :— 
“One thing thou lackest; go sell whatsoever thou 
hast, give to the poor, and come, follow Me.” The 
greatest of German thinkers, Kant, expresses the 
same law in his philosophical way when he says :— 
“Take humanity for an end,” 7.e., work for your 
individual culture, but with the broader view of 
benefiting mankind, of promoting the well-being of 
the world. That ideal life—was revealed to us in 
Jesus Christ. It is incarnate in Him who declared 
that the Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and give His life a ransom for 
many ; and therefore the full New Testament answer 
to the question—What is “the one lacking thing ?” 
is revealed in the words “ follow Me ”—The supreme 
need of the soul is the Christ of God. 

But what a word is that! What depths of 
meaning ; what wealth of thought ; what boundless- 
ness of range upward and downward it covers. 
There is a landscape with sloping hill and wooded 
dale, running streams and blooming flowers; but 
one thing is lacking,—sunshine; and therefore no 
glory mantles its copses, and no brightness plays on 
its waters, and there is no human helpfulness in all 
its wealth. See yonder a field of fertile loam well 
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ploughed and harrowed; one thing it lacks—the 
sown grain; and therefore no harvest rattles to the 
touch of the reaper’s scythe or fills the farmer’s 
barn. Here is a machine perfect in every part, put 
together without one mistake ; one thing it lacks— 
force. In that coffined body not one bone is missing. 
Every inch of ‘muscular fibre is complete. Each 
nerve-thread is sound. No organ is defective, and 
yet it moves not. The eyes want lustre, the body 
motion. Itis dead. Christ Jesus is sunshine and 
force, nourishing food and endless life to the souls 
of men. Without Him, “we do nothing”; we are 
nothing. 

Glance for a moment at His matchless manhood. 
To me it always seems like Nature, simple and 
strong, steadfast and calm, not explaining itself, but 
moving forward with a grand and exhaustless ful- 
ness. It is like the refulgent richness of the earth 
in the full summer-tide of her glories, bracing as 
the air of mountain summits, fresh as the perennial 
streams, aad transparently pure as the morning light. 
We know Him as we know it; that is, never fully 
and out and out. One man studies the stars and in- 
troduces us to their society, makes us acquainted 
with their kinship with our planet, and reads in 
their history the possible career of our home. 
Another interprets the story of the rocks, and tells 
how our world has grown. A third is in his labora- 
tory disentangling the forces around us, telling us 


their significance, and multiplying in countless 
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forms their applicability to our needs. So is it with 
the manhood of Christ Jesus. Paul sets it out in its 
grand missionary enthusiasm, in its burning ardour 
and Divine daring, in its philosophical grip of truths 
and its conquest of the foes of righteousness. John 
expresses it in its tender winsomeness, “ sweet 
reasonableness,” and power to bathe us with an at- 
mosphere of love. James reveals it in its blended 
freedom and order, a law demanding obedience, and 
yet a law of liberty, to be freely chosen and loyally 
served in a spontaneous love. But a// the men down 
the centuries, our apostles, and confessors, and 
martyrs, and saints, have revealed to us bits, mere 
fragments of the inexhaustible manhood of Jesus 
Christ. For it is with His manhood as with the 
universe. Christ grows with our growing know- 
ledge. The clearer and more capable our vision, the 
more there is to be seen. We thought we knew it 
some time ago, as it said to us, “ Be brave and always 
brave,” and we stood upright and dared the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, strengthened by the word of 
Christ. But it came to us again when a valued 
friend had bruised and wounded us in our most 
cherished interests ; and the voice of the suffering, 
crucified Man said: “Forgive and always forgive.” 
But no ; in an instant we struck out our revengeful 
hand. And it was not till afresh sense of our own need 
of forgiveness had arisen within us, and the waters of 
penitence had cleansed our vision, that we learned that 
“forgiveness” is also a part of the manhood of Christ, 
0 
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It is always so. “Growth in grace is a growth in 
the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

Start for this ideal, and start at once. Make it 
yours now. As air rushes into a vacuum, so into a 
heart that is untenanted by this expanding and inspir- 
ing hope; by this conviction that a self-centred life 
is a folly and asin, and by this ideal of manhood—i.e., 
by Christ Jesus—money or fame, business or profes- 
sion, push in with irresistible force. Accept Christ ; 
trust Him ; suffer Him to fashion you according to 
His will, and you will be able to say to Him— 


“O Friend, my bosom said, 
Through Thee above the sky is arched, 
Through Thee the rose is red ; 
All things through Thee take nobler form, 
And look beyond the earth, 
The mill-round of our fate appears 
A sun-path in Thy worth, 
Me, too, Thy nobleness has taught 
To master my despair ; 
The fountains of my hidden life 
Are, through Thy friendship, fair.” * 


Kingsley—a man! a real and true man, fashioned 
after the high Christian pattern—said, “I cannot do 
without Christ.” Can you? Are you doing without 
Him, and trying to make your manhood strong, pure, 
symmetrical, harmonious, without His teaching and 
grace, His free pardon, His fulness of strength? I 
pray you listen to the witness of this brave and manly 
soldier of the Saviour—* I cannot do without Christ,” 
and accept it as a warning and an encouragement— 
a warning of the failure that threatens every other 
method, and an encouragement to trust in and love 

*R. W. EMErson, 
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Christ Jesus. Thomas Hughes, the author of “Tom 
Brown’s School Days,” and also of a valuable and sug- 
gestive volume on “The Manliness of Christ,” endorses 
in the most hearty manner the Kingsley maxim, “I 
cannot do without Christ.” Young men, I put it toyou 
again, “Can youdo without Him ?” Isit wise toattempt 
it? Temptationsareinfrontof you; they willmeetyou 
to-morrow, and throughout your life. The conflict is 
before you, you cannot escape from it except by a 
guilty cowardice and a culpable surrender of all that 
goes to make lifesweet and good. Will you face the 
tempter without Christ ? Will you undertake this task 
of building character without the loving and sympa- 
thetic aid of that Teacher and Master who has trained 
the best men of all the past, and isthe Creator of the no- 
blest manhood of the present? Surely not ; butto-night 
ere you go torest; in the silent privacy of your own 
room,and when your soul looks up for theface of your 
Heavenly Father, then make a hope-inspired, decisive, 
andirreversible choice of Christ as yow7's, as your Re- 
deemer and Teacher, your Pattern and King, your 
Master and Trainer in a noble and perfect Christian 


manhood. 


* Solemn before us, 
Veiled, the dark portal ; 
Goal of all mortal :— 
Stars rest o’er us, silent, 
Graves under us silent! 
Choose well ; your choice is 
Brief, and yet, endless. 
Eyes do regard you; 

In Eternity’s stillness 
Here is all fulness, 

Ye brave, to reward you 
Work, and despair not.” 


DOES LABOUR BLOCK THE WAY? 


“Whence hath this Man these things, and what is the wisdom that is given 
unto this Man, and what mean such mighty works wrought by His hands? 
- sy this the carpenter? ... and they were offended in Him.”—MARk vi, 
I.—“Is not this mighty worker and wise teacher a 
carpenter?” Well! and what then? Skill in 
handling the plane and driving the saw does not 
expel wisdom from the speech, love from the heart, 
and beauty from the life. The artisan may be the 
conqueror of himself and of his circumstances : aman 
of clear vision, high and enduring motive, and 
chivalrous philanthropy, as the sun may warm and 
fertilise the earth with one set of rays, and paint the 
“human face divine” with another. The “ universal 
worker in wood” may be widely read in “the tear- 
stained book of poor men’s souls.” “A man accounted 
famous according as he lifted up axes on the thick 
trees” does not thereby lose his claim to the finer 
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strength that fells the forest of political error and 
plants the saplings of social truth, whose leaves and 
fruit are for the healing of the nations. Burns did 
not sing with less sweetness and inspiring force be- 
cause he drove the plough through the Ayrshire fields. 
William Morris is not less a “man of imagination 
all compact” because he decorates the walls of our 
drawing and dining-rooms. Hard-worked and dis- 
ciplined muscle may be wedded to a well-cultured 
mind, a glowing sympathy, a true genius, and a life 
replete with beneficence. It is, therefore, a poor, 
paltry jibe, as well as a mean manceuvyre, that tries to 
parry the blows of an incisive but unpopular sermon 
by saying you have seen the preacher at a carpenter’s 
bench, or heard the clang of his hammer from the 
blacksmith’s anvil. “Carpenter” though He be, 
** Never man spake like this man.” It is undeniable 
that the Nazareth artisan is the true King of the ages 
and the rightful Lord of the souls of men. 
II.—Butapart from the obvious and proved compati- 
bility of even menial and monotonous toil with kindly 
feeling, generous impulse, strict integrity and large 
usefulness, these disaffected Nazarenes might have 
dispelled their passion-fed prejudice by simply re- 
calling the leading names of their typical history. 
“In the beginning” God had set the stamp of His 
approval on human labour, and all along had chosen 
as the chief toilers for the higher and spiritual wel- 
fare of Israel and the world those who were devoted 
to useful handicrafts or pastoral pursuits. Abram, 
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the father of the faithful, was a vigorous, skilled, 
enterprising, industrious, and considerate agricul- 
turist. Moses was not only trained in the wisdom 
and knowledge of the Egyptians, but qualified for 
the chieftainship of the people by forty years of 
shepherd work in the plains of Horeb. David, the 
singer of the sweetest songs that stir and calm the 
hearts of men, was taken from the sheepfold and set 
on a throne. Elisha was designated for the pro- 
phetic office when driving twelve yoke of oxen. 
Isaiah was a statesman of magnificent courage, bold 
statement, and clear insight, when he uttered the im- 
_ perishable oracles found in the book of his prophecy. 

Indeed, if these Nazarenes had looked for the histori- 
cal answer to the question, ‘“‘ Where is he that-is born 
King of the Jews and Redeemer of men?” they 
, would not have been pointed to kings’ houses or to 
men who wore fine raiment and fared sumptuously 
every day, but to the humble home of Joseph and 
Mary in their own city, and to the bench at which 
the silent and meditative youth was working at the 
manufacture of ploughs and fences, tables and stools. 
The God-sent Teacher and Worker, even their own 
annals suggested, was most likely to be familiar, with 
the lowest walks of life, a man from amongst the 
people, an artisan transfiguring and dignifying | 
human toil, setting it in a frame of beauty for ever 
and ever. y 

III.—But it.would be unfair to treat thisjatndicéa> ~ 
jeer,the outburst of the lowest and rudest thought 
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of Galilee, as though it expressed the prevalent Jewish 
idea of labour. Far from it. Handicrafts were 
specially honoured amongst the Jews, and the occu- 
pants. of the highest posts of learning and tuition 
were most familiar with the lower forms of human 
toil. The teacher of that Rabbi Hillel who died only 
a few years before the birth of Christ, was in the 
habit of saying, “Love labour.” Another Rabbisaid; 
“Great is labour, for she honours the Master.” <A 
third, “‘ When a man téaches his son no trade, it is as 
if he tanght him-highway robbery” ; and we owe to 
the family of the far-famed Gamaliel the penetrating 
saying, “ Beautiful is the union of the study of the 
law with some honest calling, for by the diligent 
pursuit of both a man is weaned from sin, but all 
study unaccompanied by work ends in vanity and 
draws sin in its train.” More-than_a hundred—of 
the Rabbis of the Talmud were-artisans ; hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, bakers and shoemakers, 
tanners, or workers, like Paul,at tent-eloth. The 
baseless prejudice against manual work had no 
place in Hebrew life: and, therefore, this question 
of His fellow-citizens must be regarded as giving 
voice to their meanest thoughts, as the envenomed 
outflow of their resentment against the new 
teacher’s claims, )catching, however, a momentary 
force from the false: idea that a life of poverty is 
necessarily inimical to a life of goodness, that menial 
labour blocks the way to manhood, fetters the feet 
of those who would| start for the noblest life, and 
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forms the chief obstacle to a career of progress 
in all that is God-like. How can a man who 
is a “carpenter” come into possession of such 
striking powers as those the Son of Mary manifests 
amongst us ? 

IV.—Now the strange and inexplicable thing is 
that this insane prejudice against handicrafts, requir- 
ing hard muscular work, as blocking the way to the 
higher grades of goodness, exists and operates 
amongst us to-day with a force it never had in 
Palestine, and produces mischiefs that are positively 
incalculable. Only lately it was seriously contended 
that men in the East-end of London, with a scant 
cupboard and a life of forced daily toil, could not be 
expected to be Christians, and echoes follow echoes 
which report nothing but the deeply rooted false- 
hood that so long as men have to toil to live they 
cannot live to, and for, and in God. 

I do not deny the heartache of many a labouring 
life, the fierce struggle to exist continued in many a 
home, the unbroken dulness, the leaden monotony, 
killing aspiration and deadening faith, the brutalising 
conditions often associated with toil. I know the 
workshop is infested with corruption, the atmo- 
sphere charged with falseness and impurity, and that 
often the work itself is hard and rough and ill-paid. 
I admit the worst, but I cannot close my eyes to the 
evidence of facts, and I dare not be false to God’s 
revelation of the sublime conquests possible to every 
man in and through Christ over the dullest cireum- 
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stance or the most violently antagonistic lot. Iam 
sure that labour is in the main wholesome and help- 
ful, a defence from myriad temptations, a goad to 
usefulness, a contribution to the progress of the 
world, and perfectly compatible with the manliest 
life. 

V.—We might learn this from the long and thrill- 
ing history of toil at the back of us, for we have had 
apostles of labour like the brave Hollanders, who 
built their own country out of the sands of the sea, 
and created themselves into the manliest of men, and 
the most compact and independent of States, by the 
act; martyrs to trade like Palissy the Potter ; con- 
fessors and reformers like Richard Cobden, the 
“printer” of calicoes; model men of business like 
the bookseller, Daniel Macmillan, and the “ com- 
mercial ” George Moore ; and myriads more amongst 
the labouring poor, some of whom, I rejoice to say, 
I have intimately known and warmly loved, who, 
though they never gained any “social standing,” 
“ wrought righteousness, subdued the kingdoms ” of 
self and of home, “stopped the mouths of the lions ” 
of vice and impurity, ‘quenched the power of the 
fires” of intemperance, “ from weakness were made 
strong, waxed mighty in power” against domestic 
and social evils, and helped in turning to flight armies 
of aliens. 

Besides, does not everybody think Goethe is right 
when he says, “an idle life is an anticipated death” ? 
And must we not, in our best moments, admit that in 
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spite of many drawbacks we owe lasting thanks to 
God for putting us where work is a necessity and a 
vocation, the condition, not only of a prolonged ex- 
istence, but of a prolonged happiness ? Ofall mento 
.be pitied those are most so who are born with the 
fabled “ silver spoon,” that is supposed to contain all 
they will need as long as they live. We are sur- 
prised now and again when some special event dis- 
closes rotting vice in the high places of refinement, 
and seething iniquity in the gilded saloons of re- 
spectability. We ought not to be. Unoccupied 
people are waiting for temptation like carrion for 
the devouring vulture ; and as to that carrion, so to 
them, the fierce and watchful vulture is sure to come. 
Watts’ familiar rhyme is as philosophical as it is 
simple ; for Satan and self, friends and foes, are sure 
to find exhaustless mischief for idle hands and 
hearts to do. Wherefore it is obviously a most 
mechanical and absurdly false interpretation of the 
beginning of human history which represents man 
as expelled from a paradise of indolence and sent 
out to a world of work. The first Adam was put into 
a garden and told by his Creator to till and dress it, 
and the second Adam, seemingly indignant at a mo- 
mentary break in the splendid continuity of his work, 
said to the men about Him, “My Father worketh 
hitherto and I work.” Work a curse? Nay. The 
curse is in the man and not in the work. It is 
the wrong spirit in the doer that puts “a curse” into 
a picture, a sermon, a book, ora building. Labour 
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is a benediction from God. Delitzsch, writing on 
Jewish Artisan Life, says :—“ All work worthy of 
the name is godlike, for the world is one great 
whole in which everything acts and reacts. Each 
separate thing is but a stepping-stone to some higher 
end, and all things work out together the grand 
purpose of the whole.” 

VI.—But it is in the fullest life ever lived, a life 
unequalled in its sweet dignity and attractive fami- 
liarity, tender strength, and daring meekness—a life 
from which moral grandeur never departs—it is from 
it we get the strongest witness that “labour” does 
not block the way to manhood. That life is set deep 
in the forests of human toil. The pattern character 
is in the pattern condition, to use it, to redeem it, to 
ylorify it, to adjust it to Himself, to exhibit the spirit 
in which a man may convert his surroundings into a 
set of “angels on the way of life” ; ministers inspir- 
ing and educating him, forces enabling him to par- 
take more largely of the Divine nature. 

Laden as this jeer is with scorn, still it is a tribute 
to the reality of the carpenter’s spiritual power, the 
unwonted might of His sayings and the unique ele- 
vation of His life ; and it is all the more valuable 
as a witness because it is given against the will. 
The Nazarenes would have said something bad if 
they could. But the only arrow their venom can 
shoot at Him is that He is guilty of knowing a 
“handicraft,” and they know all about His mother 
and His family relations. Eager to disparage Him, 
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yet their malignant criticism can only emphasise the 
fierce contrast between His daily avocations and His 
soaring and searching talk ; His place in the scale of 
society, and His rank in the scale of power. 

No question need be asked as to His poverty and 
toil. Joseph died early, and He, the eldest born, 
must needs take upon Himself the maintenance of 
the home. So He follows the trade of the family, 
carries the parental cares, and fills the post of 
guardian and bread-winner. “He became poor,” 
lived through all the limitations and wearinesses of 
a poor man’s life, and worked through all the dull 
monotonies and temptations of a Galilean peasant 
artisan. 

Nor is it to be forgotten that itis in Nazareth this 
youth takes his tools and goes forth to his daily 
work, amongst workmen in a city notorious for its 
blood-red crime, and concerning which the saying 
had gone abroad, “Can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth?” All the falseness which associates itself 
with the workshop, base insinuations, unchaste sug- 
gestions, hard speeches, the young toiler endured 
against Himself; for it behoved Him in all things 
to be made like unto His brothers, and to be prepared 
to give the true response to the “ bitter cry of outcast 
Nazareth” by hearing its differing tones of wretched- 
ness and misery, not from afar, but at hand, and 
from day to day. 

Do you tell me, then, that a life of rough, hard 


toil in a narrow and restricted lot must needs degrade 
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and coarsen? Never. “Adam Bede” and “Caleb 
Garth” arise out of the regions of fiction and rebuke 
you. The “tentmaker” of Tarsus, leading a host 
like himself, resents the gross falsehood. Whilst 
He who was rich, for our sakes became poor, that as 
King and Carpenter in one, He might teach us the 
dignity of all real and helpful work, and the victory 
of man over his surroundings, and so vindicate the 
law of our life, set men right in their relations to 
one another and to the world, and inspire a hearty 
recognition of every son of man who does good work, 
altogether irrespective of the “stuff” he works in. 
VII.—So far as we know, Christ left the bench of 
the carpenter for the post of Teacher and Reformer. 
His work was His college. “ He learnt obedience by 
the things He did and suffered,” and acquired fitness © 
for His ministry of brief but measureless energy, 
tender pathos, broad sympathies, and heroic self- 
sacrifice. The lowliest tasks well done are the best 
preparations for helpful ministries to the world. 
“Labour” is not only not a block to manhood ; but 
it is the best drill for some of its finest services. 
(1) Read, I beseech you, the handwriting of God on 
your daily toil. Recognise that your “ calling” is of 
God. Help to stamp out the pestilent heresy which 
says nobody has a divine vocation unless he belong 
to an anointed caste of priests or a set of ecclesiastics. 
God is no respecter of persons or positions, Work 
that “ does good”—is it in building bridges or making 
_ engines, selling cloth or binding books ?—is of God ; 
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and there is a “ Divine call” as much for the printer 
and bookseller, builder and painter, as for the 
Ritualist and the teacher. It is not the vocation 
that makes the man, or is the evidence of the “ call.” 
“Tn all your ways acknowledge God, and He will 
direct you in your goings,” for a subsistence. (2) 
Breathe into your work the spirit of beneficence. 
Do not stop your vision at its details, but range in 
thought over its large issues ; and as Daniel Macmil- 
lan, when he was a bookseller’s clerk, found solace 
from the conviction that he was aiding in the fight 
against ignorance and falsehood, and thus promoting 
the welfare of the world, so take care you never lose 
sight of the really helpful results of even the small- 
est bit of honest and true work. (3) Be thorough in 
to-day’s work. Do the thing well that is near you. 
Carlyle, after he met Arnold at Rugby, said of this 
model teacher, “ He is a hero: a man who knows 
his work and does it.” This cannot be truly said, I 
fear, of nine-tenths of the young men of to-day. 
They would preach like Paul if they had the chance; 
legislate like Pitt if only they could get into St. 
Stephen’s ; paint like Rubens, if they were provided 
with canvas, colours, brushes, and time ; but the work 
near them, calculating accounts without error and 
with dispatch, cutting wood without a twist, measur- 
ing calicoes without mistake—these and their like : 
are unromantic and unattractive. Believe that eter- a 
nity is now, and that he only lives life rightly who ~~ 
sees every day as Doomsday, and tries to act moment a 
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by moment as under the eye and sentence of the 
Eternal Judge. (4) Give a definite place to, and find 
special time and spheres for, the cultivation of your 
spiritual nature. Your position is perilous—all posi- 
tions are. The air is loaded with germs of disease; 
but the strongly vital escape contagion. It is the 
feeble who are caught and perish. Foul speech, the 
mean deeds, the cheating and falseness, the love of 
display, the tyranny and selfishness that crowd 
around us and force themselves upon us, can only be 
met by the possession and cultivation: of a vigorous 
spiritual life. Have something to do for men for 
God’ssake. Seek the purest moral air in your leisure. 
Commune regularly with the good of the past and 
present. Receive into your nature the power of 
Christ, and He will make the work of the bencha 
discipline for the consolation of the weary, the 
guidance of the perplexed, the assistance of the needy, 
and the helping of the world. 

VIII.—And is it, let me ask, in a word, from this 
religion founded by an artisan, born in poverty, 
whose Apostles were fishermen and tax-gatherers, 
whom the “common people heard gladly,” is it from 
it and from Him the toiling millions are turning 
away in indifference or despair? Day by day one 
reads and hears of the alienation of the “ working 
classes” from churches and chapels ; of churches com- 
pletely out of sympathy with the aspirations and 
careless of the necessities of the social life of men. 

» Oh, I beg of you, say your worst word about churches 
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and chapels, give your tongue free rein as you 
censure “parsons” and preachers; but save Him! 
L implore you save Him! say not a word against the 
Christ. Anything you feel you must utter, let it come 
against us, for the Church too often, alas! has been 
#0 drunken with pride and selfishness, so busy with 
her ingtitutions and orders and creeds, that she has 
had little time to give to the saving of men, and has 
failed to represent Him truly, and the voice which 
should have told ont His message in its entire range 
of sympathy, has spoken in favour of class, section, 
and creed, and not in favour of humanity. We 
know our sins, we would be better. This is the 
yearning of our heart. Do you blame the architect 
for the blunders of the builder? Will you censure 
the directors for the unknown intemperance of the 
“guard” that wrecks a train? Nor ought we to 
blame Jesus Christ for the faults of the churches. 
It is not from Him you hear the ery that the weakest 
must be driven to the wall, the “ fittest only must 
survive.” It is not from Christ you hear appro- 
val of the tyranny of capital over labour, or of the 
selfishness of masters in their dealings with men. 
He bids masters and servants alike be fair and 
just, commands a mutual recognition of brotherhood 
in the kingdoms of toil, and breathes into men the 
spirit that ameliorates the lot of the wretched, and 
prepares the way for the widest and most enduring 
prosperity. He still seeks and saves that which is 
lost, and the only true response to the “ bitter 
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of outcast London” is that of deep sympathy and 
practical helpfulness and spiritual renewal which He 
inspires men to give. 

1X.—Above all, let us all beware of the strong illu- 
sion which resides in the commonplace. Familiarity 
with Jesus as the Son of Mary and brother of Joses, 
as playmate and fellow-workman, closed the eyes of 
the Nazarenes to the spiritual meaning of His life, 
and barred their hearts to the entrance of His saving 
power. Believe me, a similar danger is before us. 
Goaded by Strauss and others, men like Robertson, 
of Brighton, have compelled us to sit with fixed and 
profitable gaze on the MAN Christ Jesus. The pulpits 
and the literature of the Church are full of the blessed 
reality of Christ’s humanness. Never was He more 
fully the Brother of men since He left the slopes of 
Olivet. But let us take “large views.” GOD WAS IN 
CHRIST, transfiguring menial toil by faithfulness, obe- 
dience and worship; educing from smallest seeds 
largest harvests, and from lowliest deeds, grandest 
issues ; reconciling all things in our world to Himself, 
and to us, by reconciling us to Himself ; adjusting all 
human relations, revealing the brotherhood of all men, 
penetrating our social life with the spirit of thorough- 
ness and unselfishness,and so making possiblea world 
in which every man does a full man’s work witha clear 
spiritual aim, and so helps to establish a kingdom of 
righteousness and truth upon theearth. Thisisthe Car- 
penter, indeed, but God is in Him tosave the whole life 
ofallmen. Trust Him, love Him, and be like Him. 

D 


THE GERM OF CHRISTIAN 
MANHOOD. 


LUEE ii, 40, 49, 52; MARK vi, 3; JOHN iv, 34; x, 18, 30. 


I WANT to talk a little this morning of the growth 
of the manhood of Jesus, and to find out, if we 
can, what it is that is so distinctive in it as’to ren- 
der it, not simply the unsurpassed ideal of what 
we men ought to be, but also the faultless plan 
and perfect method, by conformity to which we 
may attain “unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ.” 

The character of Jesus “in its making” is a theme 
supreme in interest and in profit. Vital as it is to 
recognise the manifold and harmonious features of 
His marvellous personality, it is not less necessary, if 
He is to be available to us men now and here, as 
inspiration and guidance and power, that we should 
consider this lovely, beautiful lily ; “how it grew,” 
in what soil it was planted ; what sunshine, and dews, 
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and rains it absorbed, as it filled the world with its 
fragrance and all time with its fame. Weare always 
interested in the beginning of lives, and linger 
with special fascination over the biographical pages 
which recite the anecdotes and sayings characteristic 
of the man in his forming. To lay our finger upon 
the germ of the manhood of the greatest of the sons 
of men, and follow its growth and development, is a 
task, as captivating in the promise of reward, as it is 
urgent in the demand for profound reverence, intense 
thoroughness, and glowing sympathy. 

But we are met at the threshold with the question, 
“ May we treat the manhood of Jesus precisely in the 
same way as that of Moses the lawgiver, of Aristides 
the Just, or of Marcus Aurelius, the Roman Emperor ? 
Was not the life of Jesus lifted so completely above 
the level of our ordinary experiences that we cannot 
regard Him as a fellow-pilgrim travelling along the 
same road, and under the same conditions? Is not 
the nature of Christ distinctly different from ours ? 
Was He actually made like unto His ‘brothers,’ 
bone of our bone, brain of our brain, heart of our 
heart, conscience of our conscience, will of our will, 
through and through, part for part like us; or is 
His personality so substantially and potentially 
diverse from ours that it is of no more use to tell 
us to walk in His steps than to tell a crowd of the 
insane to reason according to the last edition of 
Jevons’ Logic ?” 

One solid fact is obvious. Luke the Bvangelist | 
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speaks of the growth of the Son of Mary as he might 
have done of that of Samuel, the son of Hannah, or 
as Froude might of Martin Luther, the son of 
Margaret. It was gradual and natural, in body and 
mind, in its physical, mental, and spiritual character- 
istics. Every glimpse we get of the child, the boy, 
and the man, reveals the same full humanness. 
Neither boy nor man is abnormal. Nothing is arti- 
ficial, mechanical, external : all is vital, natural, and 
inward. The mystery of His Origin and Nature not- 
withstanding, we must say with Professor Fairbairn, 
“the supernatural in Jesus did not exist for Jesus, but 
for the world.” Never is His boyhood lifted out of 
the ordinary conditions of physical or mental growth; 
made unreceptive of the tender, gentle stimulus 
and strong spiritual impulse of His Mother’s good- 
ness, or placed beyond the reach of the shafts of evil. 
All that is for Himself (and it is with that we are ex- 
clusively concerned) shows the human,underkommon, 
every-day conditions, perfectly obedient to the laws 
of humanity, and thereby winning where we fail, ad- 
vancing where we recede, serenely calm where we are 
fretted and care-worn, and so shewing man at his best 
“at his climax,” filled with all the fulness of God. 
So that we should be unfair to the evangelical story, 
and indeed to the spirit of the New Testament, if we 
did not look on the manhood of Jesus as starting 
where ours starts, facing evils like our own, burdened 
as ours is, and growing by methods of nutriment 
possible to each of us; and, as distinct from ours 
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only by that one particular element which enables 
Him to conquer where we are defeated, to be perfect 
and sinless where we are sinful and imperfect, and 
to receive and use “the Spirit” without measure, 
where we receive only in scantiest fragments, and 
se with a cowardly and hesitating fear. 

“That one particular element.” 

What is it? How shall we name it ? 

Let us go to our books. And first we see the grow- 
ing child in His Nazareth home: living, we may 
easily believe, a plain and simple life, storing His 
mind with the wisdom (7.e., the ethical and theologi- 
cal teaching) of the Hebrew Scriptures spoken by 
His affectionate and meditative Mother, who infuses 
into His young nature a practical, moral thoughtful- 
ness, leads Him to look on life, not as a tangled 
problem for the fretting of His intellect, nor as an 
iron fate for breaking His strong spirit, but as a 
sphere in which He is to serve His God and lead a 
true man’s life. So “the child grew, and waxed 
strong, filled with wisdom, and the grace of God was 
upon Him.” 

In the next picture the lad is twelve years of age, 
bright, eager, awe-stricken, and reverent before the 
solemn questionings of His young spirit; making 
welcome the aid offered by the Rabbis of Jerusalem 
in the satisfaction of the keen yearnings of His heart 
concerning God and duty, the Scriptures and the 
nation, Himself and His work in the world. With 
winning frankness and undisguised surprise, he re- 
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sponds to the solicitudes of His Mother, who has lost 
Him in the crush of the crowd. “ Wist ye notthat I 
must be about my Father’s business?” 

Such a sentence at this time in the story of His 
career is solitary in its grandeur,.and rears its head 
like a sun-bathed peak, sending its clear light back- 
ward along His infancy and boyhood, revealing its 
hidden progress and interpreting its experiences ; 
reaching forward to the day of His baptism, and even 
to the hour in which He offers Himself a sacrifice 
for the sins of the world; and proving that the 
“element” present in this early utterance makes this 
but one of a series of luminous summits of the same 
mountain range. Look into the consciousness out of 
which that sayingleaps. It bespeaks a soul that lies 
like an unruffled lake in the beaming sunshine of 
the Father's face. It isas surprising in its frankness 
as it is marvellous in its fulness. As if it werea 
flash of a divinely religious genius, we listen and 
ponder and admire: as when, for the first time; the 
spirit is spell-bound before Angelo’s Moses, or when 
Milan Cathedral, a splendid mass of perfected 
thought and finished loveliness, first stands out re- 
vealed to our gaze in the clear sunlight of Heaven. 

Carrying with us the memory of this utterance, 
we next go forward through the next eighteen years. ¢ 
From twelve to thirty is a long interval in a human 
life, and in this case the record is so preternaturally 
quiet that it is more eloquent than the most copious 
and finished speech. Only one word—“Is not this 
the carpenter's son ?” breaks the solemn stillness. But 
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that saying is so arresting that it is like the sound of 
a gong in the hush of a world covered with a thick 
carpet of snow. It is an envy-laden sneer, but not 
less is it a revelation. With it,as with a magnesiuin 
light in a dark cave, we may walk the streets of 
Nazareth during “these eighteen years of silence,” 
and see in the Divi:.e Carpenter not only that “labour 
does not block the way to manhood,” but that a “car- 
penter’s” lot; nay, any man’s “ lot” or “environ- 
ment,” may be converted into nutritious food for te 
purest life and the best service to men. 

For what find we? What is the harvest grown 
from the seed sown in this field eighteen years ago ? 

Listen to the teacher’s earlier and later words—“My 
meat is to do the will of my Father and to accomplish 
His work.” “The things which I speak unto you I 
speak by the Father.” “The living Father hath sent 
me, and I live by the Father.” “If I do not the works 
of my father, believe me not.” “I and my Father 
are one.” 

Do you catch the music of these sayings ? Is it not 
exactly set to the key of that first audible note struck 
by the child Jesus in the neighbourhood of the 
Temple? The harmony is richer, and the melody more 
full and various; but it is in the same key, and the only 
change is that the sweet singing boy has become the 
full-grown man. As the acorn is to the full-grown 
oak ; as the grain of mustard seed to the tree in whose 
foliage birds lodge and sing; as the germ cell is to 
the matured and developed life, so is the spirit that 
breathes in the word of Jesus at twelve to the fuller 
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teaching and sublimer work of His manhood. The 
patient, meditative, and devout artisan crosses the 
threshold of life, over which so many stumble, with 
steadfast foot and courageous heart, makes sovereign 
choices for Himself that determine His future, with- 
out a mistake ; sustains Himself in a great hope, a 
peaceful spirit, and a sinless life ; in the spirit of the 
mighty saying, He breathed in His “teens,” “I must 
be about my Father’s business.” 

What then is the “stock” with which this boy 
goes out to make himself a man? What is the 
capital He holds ? 

Strauss says, “ Jesus appeared as a beautiful nature 
from the first, which had only to develop itself out 
of itself, to become more clearly conscious of itself.” 
This we can endorse without any misgiving ; and 
allow the force it describes the fullest weight without 
quenching our desire for more light. Add to that, 
all the sunny influences of a home radiant with 
kindness, sweet and hallowed in all its associations 
and exercises ; but forget not that out of some of the 
best homes, wild and reckless lads have gone forth 
on the world. Renan makes much of the efficacy of 
nature. “The aspect of nature, at once smiling and 
grand, was the whole education of Jesus.” But every- 
body knows that what nature is in its educational 
energy depends upon what the man himself is who 
looks on it, for some of the greatest dolts have grownin 
the presence of all this world’s loveliness and beauty. 
Is there anything else? Habits, doubtless ; but in a 
boy of twelve, habits are not made of very tough 
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stuff, for even when a twig has been bent in the 
right direction it is not difficult for it to be reversed 
if itisstillatwig. Habits, nature, home, and original 
“make,” do these yield us that particular and dis- 
tinctive element of which we are in search ? 

Luke and John answer with decision and emphasis, 
“No!” A measureless weight of conviction is in’ 
that boy’s word, “I must.” A divine necessity, 
recognised with blended awe and joy, has Him in its 
grip. “I must” do My Father’s work. A grand 
purpose fills His being, and His whole nature is bent 
on its accomplishment—a purpose exalting duty 
above all human ties and all human pleasure, and 
embracing within itself the highest ideal of being 
and doing. Difference of purpose marks man from 
man. Men take rank in the scale of manhood 
according to the elevation and purity of their aims. 
It is a sign of unique capability that the Boy Jesus 
should soar to the Divine and embrace it with His 
whole soul. “I must be about My Father’s house 
and work.” 

But the core of this saying is still more inward, 
and is seen in the calm and full consciousness of God 
as His Father, which makes luminous alike the spirit 
of the youth and the man. His Father is in Him 
and with Him. He is sure that He is God’s Son, and 
has God’s work in hand. God is not outside Him to 
be looked at as a picture, or studied as a phrase, or 
investigated as a problem, but in Him as His very 
life. He has no visions of God ; but communes with 
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Him in His inmost spirit. No burning bush reveals 
Him ; no tempest thunders His name ; no“ still small 
voice” from without and afar announces His presence. 
He never disputes about Him ; He speaks as the echo 
of His voice, and works as continuing His labour for 
the world. He is “in the bosom of the Father,” so 
intimate His communion, so perfect is the identifi- 
cation of the Human and Divine. This is, in short, 
all His theology, all His plan, the spring of all His 
work, the distinctive element and living germ of 
His perfect and fully developed manhood. “J must 
be about My Father’s business.” 

Man and God are in eternal relation. As you can- 
not have an upper without an under ; a brother with- 
out sister or brother, a son without “atl er or mother, 
so you cannot have a true conception of man without 
God. It lies in the very nature of the Father that 
He will not leave us men, and it is in our structure 
that we cannot rest without our Father. Man had 
lost God. Jesus Christ is the incarnation of God’s 
mighty and age-filling effort to put Himself within 
the throbbing heart of humanity. See you then 
what is distinctive in Jesus? This surely. He puts 
Himself as a boy “in place” with the Father ; holds 
Himself in place to the end ; and being “in place,” 
filled with an invincible purpose, a true ideal, and a 
God-filled. consciousness, Heabsorbsinto Himself that 
which becomes the source of His exhaustless growth, 
the spring of His unbroken patience, the fountain of 
His self-sacrifice, and the secret of His plenary power. — 
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(1) This perfect “correspondence” between Jesus 
the Son and God the Father is the sowrce of all true 
and enduring growth. “ Thisis life eternal to know 
Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
Thou has sent.” Man getting into his true relation- 
ship to the Father gets to the source of all life and 
progress. God creates: we utilise. He gives elec- 
tricity and we make it talk. He sends the sunshine, 
we turn it into an artist. We make nothing: God 
makes. Weuse:thatisourvocation. See the daisy. 
It opens its petals when the light dawns, and closes 
them at sunset. It is in the right place to absorb 
out of earth and atmosphere the nutritive force it 
needs, and it grows. Go into a garden and ask what 
all these various plants are doing. They toil not, 
neither do they spin ; they have no visible machinery, 
and yet they are all capturing sunbeams and convert- 
ing them into fragrances, essences, flowers and fruits 
for the welfare of the world. Does your boy troub!e 
about growth as he eats and drinksand plays? No! 
He takes no thought for the morrow’s growth. 
Flowers and children, rightly placed, grow. Geta 
piston and place it where the steam is, and it will go. 
Put your water-wheel in the stream, and it turns. 
Man takes advantage of the energies close to hand, 
and multiplies his forces a million-fold. So long as 
we are in the wrong place we cannot grow. The 


_ secret of the growth of Jesus is that He starts in the 


right place and keeps in it to the very end ; He lives 
in and for God ; is bathed with the warm light, a:.d 
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refreshed by the pure breath and nourished by the 
sweet fellowship with, and work for, the Father. 
Apart from God, true manhood is an impossibility. 
We must come into fellowship with Him, be partakers 
of His nature. That is the one and only garden 
in which the plants of righteousness can be grown. 


(2) Such trust in and communion with the Father 
is the sowrce of cheerful patience and serene self- 
control. It is perplexing to some of us that there 
should be eighteen years of unbroken silence in such 
a life as Christ’s. We have asked what was Jesus 
at seventeen, twenty, and at twenty-five ? and though 
no audible voice responds to us, yet the silence, read 
in the light of the wonderful work accomplished in 
His brief ministry, is itself a sign of the depth, con- 
tinuity, and fulness of the moral growth. All growth 
is silent. When nature is baptised in the fulness 
of spring forces, you hear nota rustle. The whole 
movement takes place secretly and silently, and the 
world comes up anew without the sound of trumpet 
or the message of herald. God builds His temples 
without the hammer’s clang. His great moral 
structures go up from day to day without noise, His 
kingdoms come without observation, notwithstanding 
the moment of their arrival may be one of tempest 
and storm. Tyndall says: “All great things come 
slowly to birth. Copernicus pondered his great work 
for thirty-three years; Newton, for nearly twenty 


years, kept the idea of gravitation before his mind ; — 
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for twenty years, also, he dwelt upon his discovery 
of fluxions ; Darwin, for twenty-two years, pondered 
on the problem of the origin of species, and doubtless 
he would have continued to do so had he not found 
Wallace upon his track.” So Jesus stayed in His 
place, did His carpentry, was obedient to His parents, 
accepted the restraints of His position, silently de- 
voured the many chagrins of His lot, met His cares 
with a transcendent disdain, drank in the sunlight 
of His Father’s face, and possessed His soul in 
perfect patience, though urged by deep sympathy 
and throbbing desire to save men. No boasting, no 
hurry, no impatience, but a quiet maturing of power, 
and then so clad was He in strength that He never 
lost an opportunity through delay or marred a bit of 
His work by haste. When Perseus told Pallas Athene 
that he was ready to go forth, young as he was, 
against the fabled monster, Medusa the Gorgon, the 
strange lady smiled and said, “ Not yet ; you are too 
young, and too unskilled: for this is Medusa the 
Gorgon, the mother of a monstrous brood. Return 
to your home and do the work which awaits you 
there. You must play the man in that before I can 
think you worthy to go in search of the Gorgon.” 
It is hurry that enfeebles us, that takes the beauty 
out of our work. We will not mature. Our “hour” - 
is always come, and we are restless for the tented 
field. We do not compel leisure, or seek the strength 
that is born in solitude, and so we are poor weak- 
lings, beaten by the first foe we meet, and able to 
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offer nothing to God that will stand the test of His 
consuming fires. ‘ Wood, hay, and stubble” fill our 
premises ; but “gold and silver and precious stones,” 
alas for us! we have not patience or peace enough to 
earn them. ‘‘ Come ye,” says the Pattern Worker from 
His bench at Nazareth, “into a desert place and talk 
with God, and you shall have strength enough to 
trample Satan under foot, and to establish kingdoms 
of righteousness and peace.” 


(3) The spontaneity of self-sacrifice, one of the 
surest marks of a perfecting manhood, is due to this 
trust in the Father, and consequent acceptance of 
His will and work as the absolute rule and business 
of life. Our self-sacrifice is a costly product: our 
whole strength is concentrated upon a deed of self- 
abandonment. We pray and struggle and fight and 
still cling to our dear selves ; albeit we are rebuked 
and taught by Him to whom self-sacrifice was the 
spontaneous and unobstructed outflow of His Being 
from the moment He had placed His life in the 
Father. Drawing His life from Him, He was filled 
with a love that could not save itself, but must save 
others. Nothing reveals the prodigious interval be- 
tween us and Christ like the difficulty we find in 
sacrificing ourselves for the welfare of His Church 
and the world. 


(4) This, too, is the secret of the plenary power 
of men. If there is one thing science has fixed be- 


_ 
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yond all question, it is this: that you cannot get the 
living from the dead, and that a man must be in 
order to do. Huxley affirms that “the doctrine of 
life from life is victorious along the whole line,” 
and with equal positiveness may we assert that being 
is the measure of doing. It is one of the first laws 
of physics and of chemistry that what any molecule 
of matter does is in direct ratio to what itis. The 
sun is heat, and gives it forth ; the flowers are fra- 
grance, and yield it. We never give save what we 
have received. We must take in, so that we may be 
able to give out. Jesus Himself partakes of the ful- 
ness of the Father, and so becomes the fulness of the 
Godhead, and out of His fulness we receive, and 
grace for grace. We try to build ourselves up into 
manhood, and we do well; but our first work is get- 
ting into place, accepting God the Father as revealed 
in Jesus Christ, and dedicating ourselves to Him 
with unreserved trust and unbroken consecration. 
Emerson says, in a far-reaching sentence, “As the 
world was plastic and fluid in the hands of God, so it 
is ever, toso much of His attributes as we bring to it.” 
Partaking of God’s nature, by being possessed of 
“the mind of Christ,” we live His victorious life, get 
His full use of nature, His fine self-control, and 
His ever-fruitful service. On the day of Pentecost, 
Peter said, “Repent,” change your mind, you are 
on the wrong track; alter your mental and moral 
attitude towards God. “ Repent and be baptised every 
one of you in the name of Jesus Christ, for the 
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remission of sins.” Confess Christ, be loyal to Him, 
obey Him, receive Him into your hearts, and ye 
shall receive the Holy Ghost, the Divine life. The 
one thing needful is to get at once into your right 
spiritual position. 

My boys and girls, let me ask you to adopt the pur- 
pose of Jesus now. “I must be about My Father’s 
business.” Believe you have something to do for 
God, and that in mastering “ Barnard Smith’s Arith- 
metic” or “Green’s History of England,” in obeying 
your parents and storing your minds with wisdom, 
you are preparimg yourselves to do work for your 
Father in Heaven. Take this into your thoughts, 
welcome it, think about it, and pray about it. Ask 
those who know a little more than you, and sympa- 
thise with child-life, and are able to say wise words 
to you, ask them to help you. Say, “I, too, must 
be about my Father’s business” ; for, doubtless, it is 
doing His work on the earth that makes life glad, 
and strong, and good. 

Some of us undertook such work twenty, thirty, 
or more years ago. What do those years say? Are 
they years of growth ? Are we more divine than 
we were in the first ardours of our piety? Does 
our speech ring with the truths of the Father? Are 
our messages steeped in His love; a love that has 
gone through our own hearts? Dare any of us, 
with a deep humility indeed, and yet with strict 
integrity, say, the things I speak, I speak from the 


Father, the works I do, I do of the Father? Is that — 
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our spirit, or are we, as Wordsworth says, farther 
from God and Heaven to-day than when we were 
children? Jesus Christ was not. He was nearer in 
His manhood than in His boyhood. And so should 


it be with all of us, and so must and will it be if 


there only be in us the purpose based upon a faith 


_ that makes for itself the grand ideal manhood which 


finds expression in the words of the Boy Jesus, “I 
must be about My Father’s business.” 


GOD’S FOOD FOR MEN. 


“For the Bread of God is that which cometh down from Heaven, and 
giveth life unto the world.”—JOHN Vi, 33. 


MAN lives by bread, though not by bread alone, but 
by air and light, heat and water. He is of the earth, 
earthy ; and needs must have the bountiful harvest 
with which his great mother Nature fills her lap, 
the radiance that blesses with golden beauty his 
well-furnished home, the globe-investing though 
invisible garment in which she, the all-nourisher, 
enwraps and vitalises her children. 

Nor is this all. Man is, although many seem un- 
aware of it, more than a cleverly constructed digest- 
ing machine, and has functions far higher than con- 
verting the viewless air into audible speech and 
visible movement. His intellect hungers for the 
wide and ample page of knowledge, his heart for 
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the cleansings and inspirations of love, his will for 
tight grip with work, his conscience for duty, and 
his spirit for God and immortality. 


“Tis the law of bush and stone, 
Each can only take its own.” 


Bread for bone and muscle, knowledge for the mind, 
love for the heart, and God for the soul. Each par- 
ticular part of man’s manifold being sea bdo its 
appropriate food. 

Note also, that bread is not nourishment for stones 
or plants, but for men; for beings who have the 
capacity for digesting, assimilating, and transform- 
ing its nutritive forces into fresh vital energy. 
Execrable is the teaching which meets man’s soul 
hunger with a fossil creed, or when he cries out for 
a “fish,” presents him with the “scorpion” of denial 
of his spiritual capacity, and so treats him as if he 
were only a curious stone incapable of harmony 
with the music of the spheres, and placed by his 
wrong-doing for ever out of all possible chance of 
joyful accord with the higher realms of being. As 
he has in his body every organ and function for 
digesting, incorporating, and using to highest ends 
the vital forces of his “environment,” so is his. 
spiritual nature “made,” as Augustine said, “for 
God,” for faith in and love to the Divine, for yearn- 
ing and aspiration towards the best. His being is a 
temple, which can neither be reconstructed accord- 
ing to the Divine type, nor receive its predestined 
glory, without the Shekinah. It is the mie’ sigh of 
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the poets of all lands; the burden of the philoso- 
phers; the lament of the constructors of religion, 
that man never receives the perfecting crown of his 
manhood till he finds God and enjoys Him; and 
the more soul men have had, the more irrepressible 
has been their yearning. The prayer of the largest 
and noblest hearts gets its full expression in the 
King’s outleap of fervent yearning: “As the hart 
panteth after the water-brooks, so panteth my soul 
after Thee, O God.” Therefore, as God gives light 
for the seeing eye, air for the breathing lungs, 
science for the investigating intellect, beautiful 
flower and lovely landscape for the imagination, 
and love for the heart, so to the outgoing trust that 
saves us from ourselves, the hope that allures us to 
fresh endeavours, the ethical idealising that begets 
a “divine discontent” with yesterday’s achieve- 
ments, the yearning. for victory over sin and for 
usefulness, that makes an ever-ascending life, He 
gives Jesus, the true, the real and veritable Bread of 
souls, sent out of Heaven as the typical food on 
which may be nourished a typical race of men. 
“For the bread of God is that which cometh out of 
heaven, and giveth life unto the world.” 
Hence my theme—God’s Food for Men. Whence 
is it? Whatis it? What does it do, and how is it j 
incorporated and transformed into a Ohristlike ‘ 
manhood ? ) 
I.—Without the Incarnation, and with the mind 
illumined by “ the nature of things,” we might have 
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been led to open our hands in expectation of re- 
ceiving such a gift; for “ Nature herself teaches us,” 
in her vast system of correspondences between 
faculty and answering object, capacity and awaiting 
work, that God has not made us to disappoint us, 
and goad us to intellectual and moral confusion ; but 
to satisfy us early with His mercies, and grant us 
grace upon grace. : 
God is not inorganic. He is not of the mountain ; 
He made it. He is not an impersonal law. He 
enacts laws. He is the living Father, and His life is 
communicable, as is ours. Even we are “ bread” for 
one another. Friends nourish us in our dejection 
and exhaustion; their sympathies quicken us, their 
love irradiates us, and we crawl out of the dark 
caves of our self-despairs, expand in the genial 
warmth of their kindness, and stretch forth our re- 
vived powers to the level of a supreme duty or a 
beneficent deed. Souls nourish souls. Even Jesus 
was nurtured by His Mother, found a pioneer in the 
Baptist, helpful companions in His disciples, and 
nutriment in His work for “the woman of Samaria” ; 
how much more may we, His disciples and followers, 
expect that the Father of our spirits will feed us 
with “Bread” of His own sending. We are not 
children of the mountain or of the mist. Our truest 
affinities are with the spiritual and eternal. We 
belong to “the unseen universe.” Our real citizen- 
ship is in Heaven. We are capable of receiving or 
forming ethical ideals of infinite goodness and divine 
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beauty, and shaping our being’s effort from day to 
day towards their gradual realisation. We belong 
to nature, but that is the most meagre and fragment- 
ary story of our relations. We also belong to God 
Himself ; the living and loving God; “live and 
move and have our being” in Him who is the centre 
of the spiritual order. He is our Father, and, 
therefore, gives bread out of His own home and 
from His own table to us His children. Our Great 
Rabbi said, with the simple strength and massive 
simplicity of the living logic of His heart, “ If a son 
ask his father for bread, will he give him a stone ? 
or if he ask a fish, will he for a fish give him a ser- 
pent? If ye then, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts to your children ; how much more shall 
your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask Him ?” 

Four times in the course of this conversation the 
speaker emphasises the fact that the food is Divine. 
It comes down out of Heaven, from that very 
spiritual realm to which we belong, and is “the 
Bread of God,” the life of the Father embodied in 
Jesus, and by us to be incorporated unti] we become, 
through and through, in the whole of our nature, 
partakers of the nature of that Divine order. God 
has not left us as vagrants to pick up our food where 
we can. Weare not fatherless paupers flung upon 
the halting charities of a cold world. He gives us 
“the true Bread,” even Jesus, who has been with 


Him from before the foundation of the world, comes 
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from His “bosom,” is of His nature, heart of His 
heart, purpose of His purpose, and love of His love, 
and life of His life. 

So that the Incarnation is God Himself, in all His 
power and availableness of mercy and love and 
redemption, within hand-reach of the human spirit. 
The food comes down out of Heaven and is here: 
the spiritual air we breathe, the light that warms 
and guides us, the water that refreshes us, the very 
life we live. As Godet says, “Jesus is God lived by 
man.” The life of the Father, the life of Heaven, 
is perfectly reproduced on earth in all its healing 
pity, sinless purity, ceaseless benevolence, and beau- 
tiful devotion, in a human being; in _ literal 
“flesh”; and is heavenly food for men, placed 
within sight of souls perishing with hunger, placed 
where it may be had, and in a form most easily 
assimilable by the spiritual faculties of men and 
transformable into spiritual energy. 

Il.—It was not singular that the prayer should 
arise in the crowd that listened to such words, 
“Lord, evermore give us this bread.” Still less 
strange is it that Jesus should say, with an emphasis 
challenging the fiercest scepticism, “ I am that Bread 
of Life’; and then should repeat the saying with 
keener incisiveness to the Jews who shewed their 
irritation at His large claims ; and yet again should 
push it forward amongst the two sets of controver- 
sialists who were debating how He could give 
them His flesh to eat. That divine positiveness is 
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at once vindicated and matched by the marvellous 
nourishment He has given to the souls of men in all 
succeeding ages. The saying is like the work and 
the worker. It harmonises with His other teaching, 
and is justified beyond question by the issues of His 
mission, so that it urges upon us the rewarding 
inquiry—W hat are the elements of spiritual nourish- 
ment in this unspeakable gift of God ? 

To answer this question, pursue to their final 
analysis the qualities by which men quicken and 
enrich the life of their fellows. How do the best 
men help men ? 

By the truths they teach; the actual work they 
perform ; the sympathy that flows through their 
hearts ; the character they possess; and the energy 
they communicate. In these five ways the nourish- 
ment of the lives of men has proceeded, not only in 
the case of the great and famous, but also by the 
unreported but immense aid of lowly souls, that 
have contributed to the progress of mankind. 

(1) Speaking at an early period in His work, and 
when the pains of bodily hunger were being used 
by the skilful tempter to barb the arrows of tempta- b 
tion, Jesus said, “ Man lives not by bread alone; 
but by every word which proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God.” Man feeds upon Divine Truth and 
grows strong. The revelation made én Jesus and by © 
Him enables us to partake of His “ mind,” to think 
as He thought on life and duty, sin and righteous- 
ness, God and eternity. We are partakers of His — 
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thought, and breathe a life richer and holier and 
fuller of inward strength and peace through sympa- 
thetic reception of His ideas and the incorporation 
of the substance, method, and spirit of His teaching. 
“Truth is in Jesus.” “Jesus is The Truth.” He 
embodies and reveals God’s character and will, His 
purpose and relations to us, His inflexible righteous- 
ness and redeeming love. Let the Word of Christ 
dwell in us richly, and we have the exhaustless and 
assured strength born of the recognition that God 
is our Father revealed in Christ, our Teacher and 
Saviour through Christ, and our sanctifying and re- 
viving Spirit given by Christ. The strongest and 
gentlest souls are made by the ever-living and mani- 
fold Word. 

(2) A little later on in Christ’s history a fresh 
aspect of God’s food for men is given. He is talking 
with the woman of Samaria; and His disciples, 
after a brief absence, return and at once express their 
surprise that He, a teacher, should be found in con- 
versation with a woman. At once He consummates 
their astonishment by the declaration, “ My meat” 
—that which nourishes Me and makes Me strong 
and glad—* is to do the will of Him that sent Me, 
and to accomplish His work.” An act of pure help- 
fulness; a casual, unobtrusive deed of goodness 
wrought in simple love to quicken a dead soul, is not 
only a pattern of the entire ministry of Jesus, medi- 
cinal then and for ever; but also a sample of the 
food by which His Great Soul was sustained in its 
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daily growth. He Himself is strengthened and 
cheered in His “ inward man,” by pouring balm into 
the gaping wounds of the heart, giving noblest ideas 
of the nature of God to a debased and degraded 
woman, and thus leading her to a vivid sense of sin, 
soon to be followed by a gladdening trust in tho 
Saviour. 

Never may we forget that Christ speaks of this one 
lowly deed as being to Him solidly nutritious food. 
Let us heed the lesson. Work like His, done for 
others, for God’s sake, supplies the best strength for 
the inward life. A desponding Christian once went 
to Dr. Alexander for advice and consolation, and the 
doctor urged him to pray. “I do pray continually,” 
said the young student. ‘ What do you pray for ?” 
“J pray that God would lift upon me the light of 
His countenance.” Then said the sagacious and ex- 
perienced teacher: “ Now go and pray that He will 
use you for the conversion of souls.” That is it. 
Do His will; obey Him; seek the coming of His 
Kingdom. Don’t be everlastingly fretting and fuming 
about your own welfare, either here or hereafter. Set 
to the work of doing somebody a real service, helping 
the child into light or saving a sinner from the 
error of his way, and then your joy will flow asa 
river and your gladness as the waves of the sea. 
The end of life is not a thought, but an action. 

“Do something; do it soon, 


An angel’s wing would droop if ne at rest, 
And God Himself inactive were no longer blessed.” 
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(3) But does not Christ add something to our 
stores of information when He says: “Except we 
eat His flesh and drink His blood we can have no 
life”? Is He not carrying our thoughts to the ac- 
complishment of His work on the Cross and bring- 
ing before us the splendid magnetism of His Divine 
sorrow ? 

It is notorious that more hearts have been touched 
by the suffering Saviour bearing our griefs and 
carrying our sorrows, wounded for our transgressions 
and chastised for our peace, than by all the deep 
and suggestive sayings of the Son of Man ; attracted 
and held by His uncomplaining patience in the 
acutest pain rather than by the spell of His super- 
natural power in healing the sick, quenching the 
fires of fever, and driving death from his prey. “TI, 
if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto Me.” The 
outflow of the Divine pity from Calvary has been 
the cleansing stream of the world. Fleckless 
purity bearing our sins on the tree has clothed holi- 
ness in a garment of loveliness. The sufferings of 
Jesus for men have nourished into strength and 
achievement the most saintly, meek, and heroic of 
lives. Oh, brothers, if I could only persuade you to 
look at Christ Jesus, not as a puzzling problem for 
your intellect, but as a Brother bearing the burden 
of your sin, and dying the death of the Cross to save 
you from a life of waste and weakness and misery, 
I verily believe such a hunger for God would take 
possession of you, that you would not rest till you 
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had fed upon the Bread of the Divine Pity, Forgive- 
ness and Renewal. 

(4) Ina word, I may remind you of the familiar 
fact that character helps us. Nothing, indeed, is so 
potent over men as character. Every good woman 
in a home is the best food the house holds. There 
is nourishment in one holy deed; but in a life 
made up of holy deeds, harmonised, vitalised by a 
glorious unity, there is a nutritive force the ages 
cannot exhaust. The character of Christ is the 
perennial charm of the Gospels, and the quality that 
of all others makes the Bread which comes down 
from Heaven the unequalled food for the growth of 
manhood. 

(5) Our great poet says the “dead but sceptred 
spirits still rule us from their urns.” The departed 
holy live a duplicate life, one in their home with 
the Father and one here in the perpetuity of the 
influences they set moving. The undying life of 
those who die in the Lord, is a parable of the 
perpetual life of Him who came down from the 
Heavens, dwelt on the earth, and then was received 
again into the same Heavens where He ever liveth 
to flash down upon us as He did to Paul, perplexed 
in the midst of his unanswered prayers, “ My grace 
is sufficient for thee ; My strength is made perfect 
in thy weakness,” or to lay His reviving hand upon 
us as He did on John in Patmos, when He said: “I 
am He that was dead, but behold I am alive for 
evermore.” The invisible Christ is a present energy, 
available in every sorrow, temptation, and care of — 
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life; though gone out of sight, faith brings Him 
near and makes Him the nourishing and all-suffi- 
cient food of thesoul. Assuredly we are “ complete” 
in Him, He is our Wisdom, our Example of Work, 
our Redeeming Sacrifice and loving Friend, our 
ideal Character, and our inexhaustible strength. 
Let us rejoice and be exceeding glad, for great is 
our reward in Christ Jesus. 

III.—It will only be possible to suggest in a few 
sentences what this “ Bread ” does for us. 

Firstitrepairs the waste consequent upon sin ; for all 
sin is waste of human power, in the fears it creates, the 
doubts it engenders, the fetters it puts upon us, the 
remorse that follows it. Continuous sinning is the 
utter wreck and breakdown of the capacities of the 
soul. “We have destroyed ourselves ;” therefore our 
first need is to be met with the word from Jesus 
which assures us our trespasses are forgiven, that 
God our Father has put our sin behind His back ; 
and there is for us a forgiveness free and full. 
Neither penitence, nor outward reform, will suffice 
to repair the waste made by sin. We must be able 
to say, in response to God’s tenderest and sweetest 
word from Calvary, “We have redemption through 
His blood, even the forgiveness of sins.” We musi 
have an unshaken assurance of the infinite love of 
God begotten within us, that the soul may be freed 
from the burdensof the past and concentrate whatever 
strength it may receive on the attainment of holiness. 

Again, this “ bread” gives inward strength. It is 
force for us of motive, patience, martyr-like endur- 
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ance, and victory. Sum up the spiritual powers a 
man needs in his journey through his life, and the 
whole account and every particular detail will be 
met in Christ Jesus. Bring out from the gallery of 
history the portraits of those who occupy the fore- 
most places as leaders of spiritual life and religious 
revolution; name them from John and Paul, 
Augustine and Anselm, Luther and Wesley, down 
to to-day, and you see in the face of each the linea- 
ments of the Lord Jesus. They bear His image, and 
underneath is the motto, “I live; yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.” Oh! what strength He has 
given tomen. What terrors have they faced, what 
fires they have leaped into, what victories have they 
achieved ! 
“Flow they have lived 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self, 

Tn thoughts sublime that pierced the night like stars, 

And with their mild persistence urged man’s search 

To vaster issues,” 
The annals of the purest heroism are of the men, 
women, and children nourished on the Bread of 
God, which came out of Heaven. 

Moreover, life is marked by spontaneity and repro- 
dluctiveness, A well nourished manhood is joyous, 
bright, overflowing, inventive, fresh,and eager forac- 
tivityandissue, Spiritualrevolutionscome frommen 
who have had the freest and most frequent access to 
“the life and light of the world ;” to men like Peter 
and Luther, Paul and Wesley, John and Carey. With 


a conscious fulness of force through Him, they fear 
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no foe, attack and master every new evil, and, surely, 
if slowly, hasten the final victory of righteousness 
and life over sin and death. Hence the saying, “I 
will make you fishers of men,” is the prophecy of 
the continuance of the glorious company of fruitful 
workers for the salvation of the world. 

For the Bread which comes out of Heaven giveth 
life unto the WORLD. All reserves are broken down. 
No exclusions. No particularism. No shutting out. 
of guests by God. The manifested mercy of the 
Father offers itself to the whole want of all men. 
Christianity is catholic. Its provisions are universal. 
The religions of the world are local. That which 
suits Asia cannot be acclimatised in Europe. The 
philosophies of the world have been temporary, fitted 
for one age, but out of accord with the next. Chris- 
tianity gives us a religion fitted for all ages and for 
all climes. “The field is the world”; and every inch 
of it is to be tilled, though the plough cuts its first 
furrow in Jerusalem. As God has planted the food 
of the aloe for the Mexicans ; set the date-palms for 
the service of Northern Africa, Arabia, and Persia ; 
the fan-palm for parts of South America ; the cocoa- 
nut palm in Polynesia; the banana in the tropical 
islands, and “breadstuffs” everywhere: so has He 
given His only-begotten Son, that whosoever believ- 
eth in Him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life. 

Once more. “ He that eateth of this Bread,” says 
Jesus, “shall never hunger.” “I am the Bread of 
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everlasting life.” Christ,and Christ only, satisfies the 
insatiable craving of the heart of man for an immortal 
destiny. He abolishes death, and brings life and 
immortality to light by His Gospel. When our race 
was young it was not strange for men to think they 
stood on the very edge of the world, as, with their 
toes in the water, they gazed upon the infinite stretch 
of ocean before them. A few acres of this small 
island was the world, and men seemed to stand on 
its sea-washed rim. <A little travel soon dissipated 
that mistake, and taught men that our island is con- 
~nected with other islands, and with /arge continents, 
although the connection is out of sight. 

So life often seems to be the seashore of an island, 
surrounded on every side by eternity; and our 
changing experiences of joy and sorrow, youth and 
age, freedom and care, are the noon and night of our 
history ; but we know, for the Lord of the seas of 
Eternity has told us, that this insular life is connec- 
ted by real, though unseen, bonds with the number- 
less isles and continents of the blessed, and that 
Death is the ship He has chartered to take us over 
the dividing seas to the land of Eternal Noon and 
Everlasting Youth. When a dying saint heard the 
words uttered by watching friends, “ She is sinking,” 
“No, no,” with one great push of energy exclaimed 
the departing soul, “ I am not sinking ; I am rising ; 
I am going to be with Jesus and to be with Him for 
ever.” Christ begets and sustains within us an im- 
perishable hope, and enables us, in the gladdening 
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consciousness of our endless life in Him, to shout of 
victory over death and all its results. 

IV.—Nothing can surpass the simplicity of the 
initial process by which this food is received, and 
the successive steps by which it is converted into 
strength, energy, and service. Bread is taken into 
the mouth, and there are organs waiting to digest it. 
No sooner is it there than they begin their work. 
They are arranged all along man’s nature to assimilate, 
“transform, and incorporate the forces of food with 
his body. So this is the work of God, the work He 
demands, that you should believe on Him whom He 
has sent. Here is the initial act. Turning on the 
gas in a pipe will not light it, but when the taper, 
already lit, meets the gas in its swift outrush, at once 
it embraces the oxygen that invests it, and you have 
light and heat. So the faith faculty, touched by the 
true light of Christ’s revelation, enters into living 
association with Christ Himself, and we receive of 
His fulness and grace for grace. We incorporate the 
thought, work, sympathy, character, and energy of . 
Christ with our being, and think in His way, worship 
in His spirit, suffer with His patience, and repeat 
- His glorious self-sacrifice, so filling up that which is 
behind of the sufferings of Christ, for His body's 
sake, which is the Church. And having once tasted 
that the Lord is gracious, our daily prayer is, “ Lord, 
evermore give us this bread.” 


MANLY THINKING. : 


“For as he thinketh in his heart, so is he.’—Proy. xxiii, 7. 


I.—THIS is the Hebrew way of telling us in a casual 
word about feasting, that a man’s inmost thinking is 
the true index to his character. 

Talk is superficial. The lip gives a smiling wel- 
come whilst a lofty disdain is in the heart. Melli- 
fluous speech often comes from a malign spirit, 
whilst ‘ groanings that cannot be uttered” are signs 
of a yearning supremely divine. Finished eloquence 
flows from a soul unstirred; broken and jagged 
utterance is no witness to the boundless hidden 
force of Cromwellian strength in the Huntingdon 
farmer. To the perfect ear of God, who catches the 
faintest quiver of hypocrisy in our devotion, and 
the lightest tone of insincerity in our song, our 
“words” justify or condemn us ; but to our dull and 
insensitive organs they are unreliable signs, and our 
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conclusions from them require to be corrected and 
qualified by the study of other data. 

John Ruskin, filled with the artist spirit, declares 
the face a revelation. “On all the beautiful features 
of men and women, throughout the ages are written 
the solemnities and majesty of the law they knew, 
with the charity and meekness of their obedience, 
and on all unbeautiful features are written either 
ignorance of the law, or the malice and insolence of 
their disobedience.” Buta man must have the Ruskin 
genius to use the test safely, and I cannot think that 
even then he will be free from misgivings when con- 
fronted by the disturbing facts thrown into the 
problem by the hereditary persistence of the signs 
of good and evil in the faces of men and women, 
from generation to generation. 

Still less aid does the outward deed give us. Pope’s 
hackneyed and much trusted rule : 


“For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, . 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right”— 


is a puzzle rather than a test, and suggests innumer- 
ably more questions than it answers. For what is 
the right, and whose life is in it? Where is the 
standard, and who is he that has attained it? Was 
- Pope’s life “in the right,” breathing out his bitter 
disdain and fierce rancour against all who crossed 
his will, and using his cultured ability to find food 
for a cross-grained, envious, acrid, and revengeful 
spirit? Does visible deed always photograph the 
inward purpose, and may the inward pristoce of all 
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men be measured by their achievement? Has not 
history found its chief work in reversing the judg- 
ments of men about their contemporaries, and 
demonstrating that in a thousand things in which 
they were held to be “in the wrong” they were “in 
the right” ? Indeed, the talk of the lips, the features 
' of the faee, and the deeds of the life all together, 
often leave the “inward man,” the man as he really 
is, as tightly locked away from us as the gold in the 
Bank of England from the outcast pauper who sleeps 
on the doorsteps. 

We are, therefore, driven back upon the Hebrew 
teaching that a man is built up from within; that as 
he does his inward work—all his inward work—so 
he really is in character, being, and power. He must 
be a whole man in his thinking in order to be to all 
intents and in all respects a man: for manly think- 
ing, according to our ancient Scriptures, lies at the 
basis of manhood: “As a man thinks wm his heart, 
so is he.” 

1I.—Christianity accepts and endorses this inward 
and broad basis of manhood, and employs its fact 
and revelation, impulse and inspiration to secure a 
thorough regeneration of man’s inmost life. It seeks 
to re-create him as a thinker, refuses to look on the 
mere “scholar” as the full man, and works on the 
Hebrew idea, lately re-announced by Emerson, that 
_the true notion of manhood is “man thinking; © 
not man the victim of society and a mere thinker, or 
still worse, the parrot of other men’s thin ed 
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but man, thinking “in his heart,” with all his inward 
forces, conscience and will, fancy and emotion, hope. 
and experience—thinking in the whole of him, and 
with the whole of him, and for the whole of him 
and his race, and so making speech the clear, full, 
and indivisible echo of his thoughts; and deed the 
visible garment of his inward life. . 
Nothing, therefore, is more absurd than to speak 
of Christianity as hostile to the most daring and in- 
trepid thought. Hostile to thinking! It lives upon 
it, thrives by it, compels it, pushes itself into every 
section of our manifold existence by it, and revolu- 
tionises the world by breaking the dull continuity of 
_ man’s mechanical movements with its spiritual goads 
to freshness and venture of thought. Its greatest 
men have been strong, capable, and heroic thinkers, 
As Peter, baptised into the Holy Spirit on the day 
of Pentecost, saw new worlds of truth, felt new forces, 
so he preached new duties, and was a new power. 
What we call the “conversion” of Paul was a total 
revolution in his methods of thinking concerning 
God and His revelations. Luther had “faith” long 
before he had peace and power ; but he needed “light 
to break forth from God’s Holy Word,” so that his 
faith might rest on a true basis. It was not ritual or 
worship, earnestness or fervour, he lacked in the 
convent ; but a new direction for his thinking. He 
got it; and it was the regeneration of Europe ; led to 
the insurrection of its intelligence, conscience, and 
whole thinking heart against the tyranny of Rome ; 
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and supplied in its inestimably valuable issues an- 
other illustration that the manhood of the world 
has been prodigiously advanced by the mighty im- 
pulse Christ has given to fresh, courageous, and 
manly thinking. 

Jesus set in the front of His teaching the compre- 
hensive law, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy mind.” God would have us understand 
Him, study His works and ways, apprehend the 
essence and the features of His character ; and love 
Him “ with all the heart and soul and strength,” be- 
cause we intelligently recognise His nature, see the 
meaning of His messages, and the significance of 
our relations to Him. Puzzling facts are put before 
us to rouse our sluggish thought. Enemies of truth 
and righteousness wake us from the sleep forced on 
us by the opiates of the world. The fierce scorn and 
bitter gibe of the sceptic compel us to weigh our 
phrases, recast our opinions, fling aside our mechani- 
cal unrealities, and betake ourselves with cleansed 
sight and holier resolve to Him who is Himself the 
life of our inmost being. 

I reject, therefore, with ineffable scorn, the notion 
that I live by a faith which does not rest on a 
reasoned basis ; accept a Christianity which is very 
pleasant but not absolutely and provably true ; preach 
a theology which is a system and not a science, and 
breathe a life from which the most complete educa- 
tion of the intellect is shut out.” It would be treason 
to my Leader—false to the spirit of the first Chris- 
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tians, who searched the Scriptures diligently ; dis- 
loyal to the distinguished champions of the Gospel 
in all time, and to the chief basis of manhood as 
revealed in Christ. Jesus came to bear witness to 
the truth, and we cannot grow up to the stature of 
men in Him without truth in the inward parts. 

But does not the courageous search for truth mean 
danger? May we not lose peace and joy, and let 
slip some of the treasures precious to our fathers ? 
Ought not our attitude to be one of reverent acqui- 
escence in the presence of the burning bush of God’s 
revelation ? 

Christianity breathes awe, but not cowardice. It 
is not the spirit of fear, but of asownd mind. It bids 
me not cease thinking because danger is ahead. 
Danger! how can we live without risking it? What 
path of duty can we choose that does not lead to the 
wilderness of temptation ? It is the veriest cowardice 
that is perpetually seeking to dodge danger, and 
refuses work because it is difficult. God means us 
to be men, and He evokes the forces of an inward 
life by compelling us to wield the sword with our 
full strength against the enemy. For as a man 
battles for truth in his heart, so is he. Cowardly 
thinking makes a weak and poorlife. Christ creates 
inward courage, hereic daring for reality and right, 
and renews the manliness of the world. 

III.—This is a thinking age. The sluggard intel- 
lect has received an unparalleled awakening, and 
thinking of nearly all kinds is proceeding with 
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astonishing celerity and productiveness. It is clever, 
quick-witted, nimble in repartee and sharp in criti- 
cism ; sees a jest in everything, and covers the whole 
range of social life with the mantle of its mirth ; gene- 
rates questions nobody can answer, and problems no 
one can solve ; embraces all themes, and moves along 
all lines; is superficial and solid, grave and gay 
weak and strong, quiet and energetic, poetical and 
prosaic, good and bad. One of the marvels of our 
day is the surprising amount and variety of thinking 
you can get for a penny. 

But modern ideas of thinking are not cast in the 
Hebrew or Christian mould. The notion that a man 
thinks in his heart is not physiologically accurate. 
Man thinks in his “ brain ;” in those few ounces of 
“ grey matter” located in his cranium—a fragment, 
though an important one, of the whole man. The, 
“mere thinker” is one of the most prolific features 
of our age. For just as “the priest becomes a farm, 
the attorney a statute -book, the mechanic a machine, 
and the sailor the rope of a ship,” so a thinker, 
living in the “one dimension” of the intellect, 
hardens into a “ logic-grinding” apparatus. Many 
men are built up in the same way they build ships 
—in compartments which have no connection with 
one another. They do their thinking in one, and 
take care it does not pass into the next. They throb 
with emotion, are broken and shattered by some 
great sorrow, but the iron partition prevents the surg- 
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. stretch out their pleading hands to the future and 
crave their fruition from God’s eternities, but they 
do not touch the actual process of thought, never 
paint a rainbow on the sky or shoot a gleam of radi- 
ance through the shower. No! They either put 
their thinking out to be done for them, or wait for 
the utterance of their idolised leader, or else transact 
it in a section of their nature shut off from all the 
rest. : 

Now the true man,—science and life are telling 
us more and more, is a wnity, a whole ; and when he 
moves, healthily moves, as a man, and altogether and 
from within, and therefore does his thinking, not by 
a segment of his being, but takes strength and help 
from all that is within, and around, and above him. 
The manliest thinking is done with the heart, 7.e., 
with the whole of the inner forces of the life. 

IV.—Modern thinking, ignoring the Biblical rule, 
is smitten with the blight of cowardice, falls a victim 
to unreality ; and lacks, notwithstanding its pride, 
Lutheran courage, holy daring, and self-devotion, 
lt is affected with the disease of Hamlet, and is 

“ Sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 
In some there is a wild irreverence, and in others a 
boyish violence, and broadly a failure to “see life 
steadily, and tosee it whole.” It is theslave of fashion, 
and needs the forces of the heart—of the moral life, 
—intrepidity, and courage. 

Why, for example, was it necessary that the Pall 
Mali Gazette should pen a preface, and administer a 
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powerful rebuke to its “cultured friends,” on the 
occasion of a notice of the meetings of Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey; and declare that revivalism is “ des- 
perately vulgar” according to the judgment of men 
“ who have at length succeeded in living up to their 
blue china”? Why? It is because, as the paper 
itself suggests, the Chelsea philosopher notwith- 
standing, the English “culture,” still worships 
“clothes,” and its thinking is narrow and slavish ; 
lacks the breadth that comes of a glowing love of 
truth and man, and the energy that drives straight to 
the essence of things ; cares more for accurate gram- 
mer than robust goodness ; admires in St. Bernard, 
who can only be seen with the historical telescope, 
what it denounces in General Booth ; investigates 
and reports upon a preaching revivalist of the middle 
ages, whilst it flouts the potent influence on contem- 
porary life of a man like Moody. True courage is of 
the heart, and the cleverest thinker without glow on 
behalf of moral ideals, is blind to the significance of 
the phenomena in the midst of which he lives. 
Manly thinking does not rest till it strikes the rock 
of reality. 

_ A similar cowardice is the spring of nine-tenths of 
that agnosticism of which we are hearing so much. 
No doubt in some cases the aching fatigue caused by 
the effort to find out God has compelled men to 
report that His ways are unsearchable and His Being 
beyond their ken. A man’s theological surrounding, 
as in the case of the elder Mill ; his education, as in 
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that of the younger Mill; his temperament urging 
the vision to the darker sides of life, or engrossment 
in material affairs and studies in others, have forced 
the reluctant verdict, ‘Such knowledge is too high 
for me, | cannot attain unto it.” But after that de- 
duction is fully made, the residue, it is to be feared, 
43; 
“Self-tormented beyond reach of doubt 
By some cold word that puts all yearnings out.” 

They have quenched desire to know God, and to 
believe in immortality, settled into content with a 
“not proven,” and for want of the true courage that 
faces gigantic difficulties persists in its search till 
truth is found and enjoyed, and sacrifices self, if 
need be, on behalf of any fragment of justified con- 
viction, have dropped into the indolence that sums 
up the spring of all forces and the cause of all causes 
in the label “ Unknowable.” 

Young men, do not be misled by the syren of a 
false peace. Truth is a prize to be won by strenuous 
battle with the shows and pretences of error. The 
shock of downright attack with the foes of faith 
ought only to whet desire, quicken appetite, and con- 
centrate your forces so that you may become master 
of the situation. Give to your thinking the courage 
of the heart, the force of a resolute energy, the 
patience of an inflexible will, and as sure as you are 
true to your whole self, God will be found by you in 
Christ Jesus, and become the sunshine of your life 
and the joy of your heart. 
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V.—Another form of this mistake is that we expect 
too much to be done by mere thinking That same 
thinking is indeed the most overworked factor in 
our modern life. ’Tisas if we should take to pedes- 
trian exercise, neglect food and sleep and washings, 
and expect perpetual growth and strength from per- 
petual walking. Science thinks everything out, and 
we want to make all life scientific, and so we take 
out of it our personal trusts, and the subtle ministry 
of the reflex action of deeds on our thoughts. 

Now mere thought is analytic, surgical, cuts to 
pieces. I, as a student of preaching, go to hear a 
preacher, or I go to Parliament and hear an orator. 
I am a student of oratory. On what is my mind in- 
tent? I ask what is the secret of the speaker’s 
power? Isit his terse epigrammatic sentences? In 
part. Is it his attitudes, inflections of voice, glances 
oftheeye? Alittle. Is it his magnetic personality ? 
To some extent. Is it in his matter? Yes and no. 
Igohome. I have analysed the man but have lost 
his message. I can explain the talker to some ex- 
tent, but I have gained no inspiration. The cold 
critical intellect has operated upon him as the anat- 
omist on his “ dead subject,” and I have got what the 
anatomist did, a theory and a few facts, but no life. 
With the botanist’s scissors I have cut up my flower, 
and have root and stem and stamen and pistil, but no 
beautiful flower. This is what we are doing every- 
where. We are analysts where we need a temper of 
friendly personal trust. The intellect is construct-_ 
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ing theories of the universe and of Christianity where 
we need a mood of warm sympathy and of strong 
personal regard. Mere thinking never was the key 
to unlock another human heart. We get nothing 
from the man in whom we will not confide. Help 
from another nature in its higher and nobler forms 
depends upon love and trust, and aman must love 
with his mind, his intelligence, his thought, if he is 
to know his fellow men, read rightly the life of his 
day, find his way to the Saviour and his joy in fellow- 
ship with the Father. 

Nor can we put on logical processes, be they never 
so acute, the work that belongs to active and ener- 
getic obedience to known duty and vindicated con- 
viction. The great leaders and guides of men, the 
strong thinkers, have mostly been courageous doers, 
who have wrought in faith, suffered without flinch- 
ing, and died without a sigh. Luther’s “ words were 
half battles,’ so completely was the thinker and 
speaker the doer also. “ Without action,” says Emer- 
son, “the scholar is not yet the man. Without it, 
thought can never ripen into truth. Inaction ig 
cowardice, but there can be no scholar without the 
heroic mind. Only so much do I know as I have 
lived. A great soul will be strong to live as well as 
strong to think.” Power comes to the thinker 
in the act of translating thought into deed, as gravity 
helps the man who uses the axe to fell a tree. The 
first need for many of us is not more thinking, 
but immediate obedience to what we know, 
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instant conformity between deed and conviction. 

Never was it a more difficult task for thought- 
ful and reflective young men to do this than now, 
and never were the temptations to cowardice and a 
guilty silence so strong. The air is as full of sneers 
as a Scotch mist of moisture. You cannot read a 
literary book against Christianity or in criticism of its 
claims without confronting the vials of scorn poured 
out in the name of “culture” against those who are 
naming Christ’s name as that of Master and King. 
It is held to be a sign of weakness to be a thorough 
Christian, and the claim for manhood in a disciple of 
the Nazarene is as much resented in many quarters 
of London to-day as it was in Rome in the first cen- 
tury. Be courageous! Don’t flinch! Clench with 
a tighter hold every truth you know and have proved! 
Convert thought-out truth into loyalty to Jesus 
Christ, and obedience to His laws. Courageous deed, 
following intrepid thinking, made the Protestant 
Reformation. Luther was as fearless as a lion, and 
as calm as God, and in the spirit of self-sacrifice he 
went forward, determined to hold that which he had 
felt to be right, and to die rather than yield. It is an 
unmanly, false, and pernicious view of thinking that 
expects it to do the work of personal trust, and loads 
it with the tasks that belong to obedience. 

VI.—No thinking is manly that fails to take ade- 
quate account of the force of intense moral enthu- 
siasms. It is provable that only in the white-heat of 


a glowing passion for an ethical goal have we the 
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clearest vision of eternal fact. In our cooler and 
more reflective moments we settle down to the narrow 
margin of profit and loss, live in the realm of ex- 
pediency and neglect principles, walk with careful foot 
amongst assurance policies guaranteeing us freedom 
from all risks, and are mere stock-takers and book- 
keepers, setting down facts, but all unaware of their 
meaning. 

Now let a baptism of cleansing emotion, or of en- 
lightening conscience, or of roused will, come to the 
aid of the brain, and it does its best work, and carries 
us tothe heart ofthings. The “ Puzzled Contributor” 
to the Pall Mall Gazette says he cannot understand 
how it is that a man like Moody, and services like 
his, should move people so deeply, so overwhelm- 
ingly. He thinks ; but gets no solution of his pro- 
blem. He inquires of Mr. Sankey, who says, “ The 
Spirit bloweth where it listeth,” and he leaves with- 
out any other explanation. Buta man not accepting 
that statement might see, in the contagious influence 
of moral earnestness, the stirring power of the 
truths Mr. Moody preaches through the fires of his 
own feeling, the splendid energy of his daring faith, 
elements which go a long way towards an explana- 
tion of these phenomena. In times of cold calculation 
our piety is a compound of calculation and caution : 
in times of high inspiration it is a clear vision and a 
magnetic power. Poets, philosophers, and historians 
assure us that if we close our eyes to the mighty 
influence which the faith and fervour, holiness and 
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energy of others have over us, we miss the true read- 
ing of life, and fail to apprehend rightly the pur- 
pose of God in setting “solitary” man in families, 
Churches, and States. The manliest thinkers will 
never lose a chance of dwelling in the neighbour- 
hood of such contagious moral fervours, but will 
secure an access of foree to their whole life thereby. 
VII.—Again, the thinking that is of the brain only, 
and not of the heart, is in serious danger of passing 
over the “unseen” order and treating it as though it 
did not exist. It ignores the invisible forces which 
somehow or other, and from somewhere or other, 
undeniably find, move, and educate men. God is 
not outside of humanity and cannot be put out. 
The denier of God is not less near to Him because of 
his denial ; and those who say they do not know if He 
exists are not beyond the touch of His finger. The 
invisible is part of the visible, and for men to think, 
and think manlily, they must take cognisance of 
this realm, and not be content merely to register so 
many hard facts, visible to the eye and touchable by 
the senses, but must penetrate to the cause under- 
lying the effects, the spring of all the movement we 
see and of all the life that breathes. Our resources 
are not limited to the unseen. Man is himself a 
“spirit,” and can energise his whole nature by par- 
taking of the spiritual ; by entering into fellowship 
with spiritual ideas and powers, and gaining heroic 
fortitude to do his best ; by patient acquiescence in 
the limitations of his lot ; by a noble humility in the 
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presence of inscrutable mysteries, through a living 
communion with the eternal Christ, the Lord of the 
unseen world. Let none of us fail to reinforce our 
whole life from the aspirations for the infinite, the 
capacities for faith and love and hope, which demon- 
strate our kinship with God. The man who allows 
himself to be educated by the things unseen and 
eternal has the greatest promise of full success as a 
manly thinker. 

VIII.—But, brothers, above all things, do not let 
us be alarmed at any of the mistakes and mischiefs 
that cause disobedience to the Christian law of manly 
thinking. We need have no misgiving about the 
future. Man is essentially a thinker and a unit, and 
he must think towards unity, and truth, and per- 
fection. Be his mistakes numberless, he cannot 
stop. He is made forGod. “God is his refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble ;” therefore, 
after every temporary eclipse, the Sun of Righteous- 
ness will break forth and reveal again the way to 
the Father. Even now, it seems to me we are near- 
ing the dawn of another reformation—a reformation 
in which the Person and work of Christ will be the 
over-mastering impulse and living centre, as the 
native right of man to a free access to the Scriptures 
and by them to God was the dominating factor of the 
Luther Reform. Christians, we are approaching 
this new morn ; we may find when its light breaks 
on us that we have lost some of the old forms of 
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larger knowledge of, and a fuller joy in Him who is 
the Redeemer of men, the rightful King of the sons 
of men. 

In that hope let us be strong and steadfast ; covet 
the best gifts, seek the purest courage, and consecrate 
our whole inward life to Him who never lacked 
daring—whose entire nature was given to His work, 
whose “ word” cleansed the Roman world, and who 
alone is the revelation of the Father, and of the 
Father’s home for the sons of men. 

And whilst we thus think “in our heart” after the 
highest pattern, let us pray that “we may be 
strengthened with power through the Spirit in the 
inward man ; that Christ may dwell in our hearts by 
faith ; to the end that being rooted and grounded in 
love we may be strong to apprehend with all the 
saints, what is the breadth and length, and height 
and depth, and to know the love of God which pass- 
eth knowledge, that we mav be filled with all the 
fulness of God.” . 


- 
‘ 
4 
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THE LAW OF INTELLECTUAL 
INSIGHT. 


“If any man willeth to do His will, he shall know of the teaching, whether 
it be of God, or whether I speak fram Myself.”"—JOHN vii, 17. 
THE teaching of Jesus Christ was a severe strain to 
the honest and sincere minds of His day. They did 
not know what to do with it. It hada breadth and an 
elevation, a force and an authority which captivated 
and puzzled them. It was like Him; true to His 
character and work ; and yet they could not see how 
He came by it. He had not been in their. schools, 
did not belong to any of their religious parties, was 
neither Pharisee nor Sadducee ; dwelt, indeed, in a 
realm altogether apart ; and yet He was nearer to the 
actual thought and experience of real men than any 
teacher they had ever heard. Therefore they said in 
their perplexity—“ Whence did this Man get His 
ability ? How came He in possession of this immense 
teaching force ?” 

The Master met their difficulty with Sake sym- 

. G 
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pathy and wise guidance, and in this matchless and 
exhaustless sentence gave them a simple law, in 
obedience to which every man might readily test all 
He said, and know whether He spoke after God’s 
thought and will, or merely from and of Himself. 
“Look,” said He, “at my teaching in the bright 
light generated by a glowing enthusiasm to obey 
God and to do His will, and you will soon discover 
its real character. Drop my words into the seven- 
times heated furnace of devotion to purity, truth, and 
goodness, and it will be manifest whether my teach- 
ing is mere dross, or an amalgam of truth and error, or 
the refined and burnished silver of the truth of God.” 


Now, there is nothing more pathetic in our con- 
dition to-day than the overwhelming pressure that is 
being put upon our intellectual life in connection 
with religion. “The bitter cry” of the mental un- 
rest and deepening sadness of men confronting the 
refractory facts of this unintelligible world may be 
heard day and night bysympathetic souls. Men tread 
the weary flats of know-nothingism, where no sun- 
shine illumines their path and no tint of beauty 
gladdens their eye, and the questions ever surge up 
from their hearts, “ What és truth, and canjwe find it ? 
If God is, may we know Him, and will He speak to 
us? Does He hear prayer? What és the Bible, and © 
how should it be read? Who is Jesus Christ, and 
what has He to do with me? Is the Christian 
Church of any real use in the world ?” 
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It is well these questions should be put. Inquiry 
is always better than indifference. Christianity is 
not honoured by a credulous acceptance. Never was 
religion so fiercely questioned and so vehemently 
attacked as in its first days, and never was its vic- 
torious progress so decisive and its conquering energy 
so irresistible. 

To a decreasing few, such questions are offensive, 
and they spurn the inquiries as blasphemous or meet 
them with nothing more than the meagre, irritating 
and unchristian response, “ Only believe.” To others 
they are as irrelevant as “ Who dwells in the planet 
Jupiter ?” or “ Is the moon inhabited ?” Some there 
are, alas! who get near to this unfathomable well of 
human mystery, and with morbid monotony gaze 
down in its gloom-filled depths, until they are dizzied 
and bewildered. They flutter about, and fasten on 
difficulties, like the moth about the flame. But to 
an increasing host to whom Christianity is an un- 
speakable joy and full of sympathy, these problems 
form an urgent solicitation to intellectual effort, not 
for personal satisfaction ;—they have that in Christ 
Himself,—but that they may aid their comrades who 
only see through a glass darkly, and miss the blessed- 
ness of the larger peace and the richer life that flow 
from a trustful fellowship with the Father through 
His Son. 

To all the questions of the spirit of man Christ has 
an answer, if only we know how to read Him and to 
utter it. And though our Trainer does not meet 
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every need of the intellect in this compact and capi- 
tal saying, He describes the supreme requisite for 
mental success ; states the law of investigation ; and 
declares the awmmense intellectual efficacy of a 
passionate yearning joined with a strenuously sus- 
tained effort to reach the highest ethical ideal. If a 
man has a full and fixed determination to be right 
and true, to attain to purity, to obey God’s will as he 
_ knows it, to love and labour unselfishly, he will 
| experience such an accession of intellectual force, 
‘ opulence of mental power, cleansing of vision and 
instant intuition as to what makes for righteousness 
and beneficence that he will detect all that is after 
God's thought and mind in any teaching. “Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God,” and 
God is light. 

Given a man whose entire being is set and com- 
pacted with concentrated energy in its yearnings and 
aspirations, studies and prayers, thoughts and deeds, 
upon being good, conquering evil, overthrowing 
selfishness, obeying the Best as soon as it is seen and 
wherever it is seen, and becoming perfect according 
to the highest discoverable type of manly perfection, 
and he is sure of getting satisfaction for his rational 
thought, as well as for his conscience and emotion ; 
solutions for the perplexing problems before his 
intellect ; or else that perfect rest in God Himself 
which is often better than absolute freedom from 
doubt and difficulty. The law is as clear as the light, 


universal as the nature of man, and infallible as the ; 


| 
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pormanent methods of the universe. “If any man 
willeth to do His will, he shall know of the teaching 
whether it be of God, or whether I speak from My. 
self.” ' 

In giving that law, Jesus was only offering a tran- 
script of His own history, an echo of His inward 
experience. With the energy of His earliest and 
most unrelaxod self-determination He willed to dv 
God’s will, and, therefore, speaks straight from the 
heart and mind of God; tells what He Himself has 
learned in the bosom of the Father. In His twelfth 
year, and indeed before, He set about doing—not 
merely apprehending as truth, or expressing in a 
communicable phrase,—but “doing His Father’s 
business”; and in the full tide of His active life He 
could say, “I seek not Mine own will, but the will 
of My Father Who sent Me.” Not for a moment 
did He surrender that aim. “My meat is to do the 
will df My Father and to finish His work.” ‘The 
cup which My Father hath given Me shall I not 
drink it?” With unfearing spirit He took His place 
in the ways of obedience, and pursued His course, 
resisting every temptation, fastening on God’s will 
and work with all His nature ; and was “obedient 
unto death, even the death of the Cross,” and there- 
fore, according to His own law, though human 
“culture” never touched Him with one of its fingers, 
and the Rabbis contributed nothing to His mental de- 
velopment, yet He possessed an intellectual energy, 
a keen incisiveness in controversy, a clear intuition 
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of truth, that compelled the cultured men to acknow- 
ledge His superior wisdom, fuller mind, closer grip 
of truth, and more convincing utterance. Unique in 
His whole-souled “willing, to do the will of His 
Father,” He was thereby unique asa Teacher. The 
erudition of which they thought they held the keys 
He knew better than they; and in His imperish- 


able words supplied for all ages 


“The golden key 
Which opens the palace of Eternity.” 


Christ does not, in stating this law, remit His 
hearers to Moses and the prophets, or to the elaborate 
systematised traditions of the venerable Jewish 
Church. On another occasion He did say: ‘Ye 
search the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life ; and they are they which testify of Me.” 
But here He passes by their idolised book, and forces 
the soul, face to face, with His own sayings, and bids 
it look on and weigh them, filled with a passionate 
yearning to obey the will of God, in sure and certain 
hope of a joyful satisfaction. The Old Testament 
had and has uses of an unspeakably high character 
and range. It is a revelation of the will of God at 
work through the centuries of human experience to 
redeem, re-constitute, and re-make man, and to carry 
him forward to an ideal manhood. Therefore the 
Bereans acted with as much wisdom as nobility 
of disposition, when having heard the Apostolic 
preaehers set forth Christ as the filling out of the 
plan of God for the salvation of men, they applied 
the test, the most appropriate test they had ; as the 


. 
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chemist uses his litmus paper amongst his acids and 
alkalies, and the geologist his hydrochloric or nitric 
acid to detect the presence of carbonate of lime ina 
stone—so they “searched the Scriptures” that they 
might know whether the teaching was of God ; akin 
to the prior and proved manifestations of His purpose 
and will ; or whether they were speaking from them- 
selves. But Christ, the Eternal Word, and the New 
Testament which enshrines His story, is a more 
luminous revelation of that same Divine Will in its 
energetic pursuit of human redemption and regenera- 
tion. He is the brightness of the Father’s glory, and 
the express image of His person ; and yet, Christ 
knowing this, brings each man in his simple and 
naked individualism before His own sayings, and 
assures him that if only his whole self-determination 
be set on purity, self-sacrifice, and obedience to the 
Eternal Will of the Father, he will be able, in and of 
himself, without the intervention of creeds and 
priests, to find out the truth, and to settle in his own 
spiritual consciousness what is and what is not after 
the mind and heart of the Father. 

Only a sentence is needed to remind you that as 
Christ does not send His hearers back to Moses, so 
He does not refer them to miracle. Never did He 
place great stress on His power over disease and 
death. That a man is skilled in the cure of the ills 
of the body is not proof that he carries the medicines 
of the soul. Intellectual insight and spiritual satis- 
faction do not come by way of the senses. 


iain, Wes 
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And yet it is not of mere thinking Christ speaks, 
Instantly and wholly He takes us out of the range 
of the naked intellect and concentrates attention on 
the YEARNING, THE ASPIRATION, THE OUTGO OF 
THE WILL. He does not bid us argue ; or encourage 
us to expect to think our way into the light, and 
settle the questions of the Infinite by logic. The 
issue depends noton deliberate weighing of premisses, 
but on the set of the soul, in its affections and desires 
and choices ; not on constructing faultless syllogisms, 
but on glowing passion to be godlike, and to do god- 
like work ; not on the critical examination of proofs, 
but on “ hungering and thirsting after righteousness.” 
Thus He forces us back on ourselves, and goads us 
by the directest road into the presence of the Eternal 
Will, to judge of ourselves and of all things by our 
relation to it, guaranteeing that if we have mastered 
the secret of identifying ourselves in thought and 
feeling and work with it, we have the test of truth 
in our hands. This law of intellectual efficacy en- 
dlorses the saying that “man is the measure of the 
universe ;” but it also interprets and qualifies it—it 
is not man in and by his intellect alone, or mainly, 
that supplies the measuring line required ; but man 
going out in all the strengths of which he is capable, 
to do every bit of the will of God of which he can 
get any glimpse. 

But does not this law of intellectual efficacy in the 
investigation of the problems of the spirit break with 
science, and the general principles of rational thought ? 
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By no means. Every day we live, we recognise the 
immense influence of aright or wrong moral bias, 
of a high ethical aim. The law is holy, and just, 
and good, and universal; not restricted to the 
theologian ; but rules alike poet and painter, singer 
and actor, chemist and biologist, teacher of science 
and inquiring Christian. It is seen in all realms and 
lives. Nature says to the chemist, if you want to 
know me, you must identify yourself with my pro- 
cesses, and work on my lines. Bacon revolutionised 
the world of science by inculcating the principle 
that a man must be obedient to the laws of nature to 
comprehend them. “I ask you,” said Sir Frederick 
Leighton, when presiding at the Royal Academy, 
“rather to believe that, while art is indeed in its own 
nature wholly independent of morality, and while the 
loftiest moral purport can add no jot or tittle to the 
merits of the work of art, as such, there is neverthe- 
less no error deeper or more deadly—and I use the 
words in no rhetorical sense, but in their plain and 
sober meaning—than to deny that the moral com- 
plexion, the ethos, of the artist does in truth tinge 
every work of his hand, and fashion, in silence but 
with the certainty of fate, the course and current of 
his whole career.” A more definite, more emphatic 
statement than this of the intimate connection be- 
tween the moral nature of the artist and the work he 
puts upon his canvas could not be uttered. Lecky, 
carrying the statement of the principle still further 
in his “History of Rationalism,” says: “ Nothing 
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can be more certain than that the great majority 
even of those who reason much about their opinions 
have arrived at their conclusions by a process quite 
distinct from reasoning ;” and he further declares 
that “definite arguments have an extremely small 


' influence in determining the opinions either of an 


individual or of a nation.” “TI tell you,” says 
Carlyle, in a golden sentence, “the ignoble intellect 
cannot think the truth even within its own limits 
and when it seriously tries.” 

“Breaking with science,” indeed. Why, it is the 
only scientific method. Logical thinking absolutely 
requires the aid of a strong moral impulse towards 
perfect goodness, when it is exercised on spirit and 
life. It gives a chastened moral temper, lifts for- 
gotten facts into view, subdues the partialities of 
selfishness, inspires courage in facing all data, and 
quickens the speed at which we fasten on the truth. 
As the magnetic needle, with swift and accurate 
stroke, turns to the pole, so the mind that is magnet- 
ised by a holy fervour sees the truth with rapid 
intuition, and is filled with God. It is the “seed” 


_which is sown into the “good ground,” that is, the 


grovnd made good by honest purpose, holy disposition, 
and patient thought, which brings forth a hundred- 
fold. 

Hence is it that all noble and commanding spirits 
have been impelled to religion. I do not say they 
have all accepted Christianity, or that those who have 
rejoiced in it have espoused the orthodoxy of any 
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particular time; but they have been intensely 
religious in their conception of life, and in their 
aspirations and yearnings. Socrates and Plato in 
Greece ; Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius in 
Rome; Paul, Peter, and John in Jerusalem ; Tertullian 
and Augustine, St. Bernard and St. Francis, Kepler 
and Newton, Livingstone and Gordon, and myriads 
more have found that in doing truth and right they 
have come by the surest and swiftest road to the 
light. 

Why is it all the great men say they are made by 
their mothers or their wives, save that the wife and 
mother are at the spring-head of moral aspiration and 
influence! They inspire new hopes, urge towards 
unselfish aims, create moral glow, educate the will, 
and set it towards righteousness and goodness. 
Horace Bushnell says he owed much of his success 
in life to a mother who watched over him, inspired 
him with her high hopes and noble examples, and 
effectually trained him for his pulpit career. Garfield, 
you remember, not only attributes to his mother his 
clear discernment of right and wrong, his fixed de- 
termination to make the building of character his | 
first business in all things, but also the resolute will 
by which he achieved his purpose, The annals of 
the leaders of the manifold life of the world, Moses 
and Michael Angelo, Isaiah and Giotto, Paul the 
Apostle, and Palissy the potter, form a brilliant and 
impressive commentary on the saying of Jesus that 
there is incalculable intellectual nourishment and 
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impulse for men in the steadfast choice of a noble 
aim in life, and the resolute effort to realise it. 

But this law is not for the leaders of the world 
particularly. It is for each of us. Its range is infi- 
nite. Unhesitatingly it assures us that the truths by 
which we live—that we build into character and 
transform into working power, that lift the cloud 
from the eye, and take the aching from the heart, 
soothe us in sorrow and brighten us with hope—do 
not depend upon acute critical investigation, wide 
research, special logical ability ; but upon qualities 
within the reach of ALL: viz., the love of truth and 
righteousness—being of them, akin to them, and re- 
solved to make them our own. If I want to get at 

_the property title of this building, moral aspiration 
will not help me. I must go to the lawyers and inspect 
the deeds. So there are questions in connection with 
religion—questions of dates and dogmas, of origins 
and processes—that demand: patient and prolonged 
critical study and occupy worthily the investigating 
intellect ; but all matters of the very pith and sub- 
stance of religion—of its heart and not its fringe, 
may be apprehended by any one of us by obedience 
to the law of Jesus. 

They “may be,” for they have been by men like 
ourselves, and I may state in a few words the results 


of what may be called “ experiments” I have seen — 


made by men I have known and studied, and whom 
I could cite before you on sufficient notice given. 


“Is there a God?” La Place says he has swept _ 


a 
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the heavens with his telescope and has not found 
Him! Certainly! God is not to be found by the 
sense, even when lengthened and multiplied by a 
telescope. You might as well try to grasp the in- 
visible within your five fingers. The tool must be 
fitted to its work. I have known men who have for | 
long doubted the existence of God and denied that 
we could know anything of Him, resolutely set 
themselves to be true and pure and unselfish, and 
the changed attitude has begotten a yearning for and 
a trust in a truth and righteousness and goodness 
out of and beyond themselves ; and the conviction 
that they must dwell in a personal source has gradu- 
ally grown within their aspiring spirits; and they 
have come to feel sure that it is a Personal Will that 
is at the centre of our complicated, perplexed, and 
mysterious life, always going out in work and always 
unexhausted—a Will and not a cold, hard, material 
“ nower—not of ourselves ””—the Personal Will of a 
living and loving Father. In seeking to do the 
best, they have, like Zaccheus, come on the track of 
Him who is the Absolute Best embodied and made 
attractive to all men for the salvation of the world. \ 
“Does God hear prayer? Is it of any use to talk 
with Him?” Men have said that in a paroxysm of 
agony, and looked up despairingly to an unrespond- 
ing heaven. The burden of Nature’s dumbness has 
grown oppressive, and the sense of loneliness has 
made the heart ache. The Bible has been suggested 
as an answer—“ but, and but,” they have said as 
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preface to a host of critical objections. Conscience 
has spoken with increased energy, and the cry has 
been forced, “I abhor myself. I repent. My life 
is foul in my sight. Will not God forgive? Will 
He not help? He helped my mother, and she 
gained a holy calm and a heavenly beauty. He has 
helped my friends to holier lives.” The evidences 
have been accumulated, and the man has called 
upon God, fortified by those facts, and the Lord has 
heard him, delivered him from his fears, and made 
prayer his delight. 

“Who is Jesus Christ?” How many have I seen 
attack this problem in the direction of literature, 
and try to solve it by the sole use of the brain, 
and how many I have seen fail that way! One 
I know found his answer in his shopmate. The 
superior quality of his spirit, the charming sweet- 
ness of his manner, the serene patience with which 
he met rebuff and scorn, forced him to conclude 
that Christ is a spiritual reality ; and to begin the 
search for the same noble qualities. The start was 
made, and though the old doubts took long to mor- 
tify, yet the battle has been maintained and the 
recognition of Christ as the Divine Redeemer and 
Helper of the souls of men, forced in upon the 
mind with overwhelming energy. 

On these and similar facts, I affirm that if I am 
asking any questions that have to do with the 
making of manhood after the highest pattern, and 
if my whole being be concentrated on doing God’s 
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will inch by inch, and foot by foot, asI know it, He 
will assuredly give me light and help, according to 
my need. 

“But I cannot become a Christian till all my 
difficulties are cleared out of my way.” Then you 
never will be a Christian. God does not save us 
by clearing all obstacles out of our path, but by 
making us superior to them. He summons us to 
effort. Mere passivity gains nothing. ‘“ Repent 
and turn again” is the word of Peter. Do not sit 
in a state of indolence, expecting God to save you 
in your apathy. Change your attitude. Look in 
the way the light comes. Bend your whole strength 
to the task of doing what you know at this moment 
to be His will, and as you put your hand to the 
plough you will see the direction to take. Wait for 
nothing. Strenuously, energetically will to be right 
and good and true; and as you feel your insuffi- 
ciency, ask your Father, who gave His Son for your 
pardon, to grant His Spirit for your renewal. Take 
the yoke on you now, as a disciple of Christ. 
Say in your heart and with your whole resolve, 
“T come, O Lamb of God, I come,” and you shal! 
find rest to your soul. 


INTELLECTUAL REGENERATION. 


“‘Howbeit when He, the Spirit of truth, is come, He will guide youinto all 
the truth : for He shall not speak from Himself, but what things soever He 
shall hear, these shall He speak; and He shall declare unto you the things 
that are to come.”—JOHN xvi, 13. 


I.—WHEN Jesus Christ said, “Ye must be born 
again,” He referred to the intellect as well as the 
heart ; indeed, He meant the intellect first of all, for 
He was speaking to a man whose high intellectual 
rank was his chief peril, whose want of intellectual 
venture was the paralysis of his power, and whose 
modes of thinking were so numbed and stiffened by 
ancient prejudice that he might be accurately de- 
scribed as “ dead” in mental trespass and in intel- 
lectual sin. 

Christ was a thorough-going Teacher and Reformer. 
He read the special needs of men more readily than 
we do a line of the printed page; rejected with — 
transcendant disdain all half-measures, and therefore 
demanded, before all things, a radical revolution in 
this Hebrew ruler’s ways of thinking, as the primary 
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condition of his enjoyment of the liberty, power, and 
life of the Divine rule. Nicodemus must not merely 
be a better man, but a better man by becoming a new 
man ; using his mind in a new way, rising into a 
realm of new facts and truths, enriched by new — 
spiritual forces, bound over in loving loyalty to new 
duties, and so made a citizen of the New World of 


_truth and life revealed in Jesus Christ. The Re- 


deemer of all lost men seeks to awaken the man of 
partial and petrified “ culture” to a sense of his actual 
mental needs, and bring him into vital communion 
with and subjection to God, and therefore affirms, 
with energetic iteration, the absolute necessity of 
intellectual regeneration. “ Except you are born 
anew you cannot see the Kingdom of God.” 
II.—The resources of such a complete mental 
renewal, Christ declares, are in Himself. The new 
truth to be apprehended and enjoyed, the spring of 
the new life, He communicated in the declaration— 
inconceivably thrilling were it not so familiar— 
*“ God so loved the world that He gave His only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.’ The new 


_ impulse He guaranteed in the repeated promise of 


the “ Spirit”; and in His words and life He presented 
the new pattern “mind” and temper in the con- 
ditions of its growth and development, as well as 
in its characteristics and powers. 

“ Truth,” as John so vividly reminds us, is one of 


His key-words, and “light” is another. e In Him 
H 
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was life and the life was the light of men.” “He is 
the light which, coming into the world, lighteth 
every man.” “The law came by Moses, but grace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ.” “No man hath 
seen God at any time, the only begotten Son, who is 
in the bosom of the Father, He hath revealed Him.” 
“T am the way, the truth, and the life, and no man” 
comes to his true goal—that is, to the Father—* except 
by Me.” He makes “learners,” “disciples,” creates 
a body of men whose thinking He totally revolution- 
ises ; and with new truths, new facts, new convictions, 
new enthusiasms, they go forth to reform the think- 
ing habits and regenerate the mental life of the 
world. And to consummate His provision, He 
guarantees in this, one of His latest and most em- 
phatic sayings, that the resources for this intellectual 
renewal will never fail, for though He passes out of 
sight and hearing, “the Spirit of Truth ” will come 
immediately on His departure, and “ guide men into 
all the truth,” so that they will know that He, like 
their own visible and audible Teacher, “speaks not 
from Himself,” but out of the fulness of the whole 
and manifold Deity, and in perfect accord with, and 
as the clearest revelation of, all that is true and God- 
like, salutary and spiritual, for the individual man 
and for the race. If, then, men see not the rule of 
God on the earth, it will not be for want of adequate 
teaching or reliable guidance. 

IlI.—Dr. Chalmers, with his strong sense, and 
from his own luminous experience, used to say he 
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did not rate very highly any spiritual conversion 
that was not accompanied by intellectual regeneration. 
Nor does anybody who sees the meaning of the 
teaching of Jesus, or reads a few pages in the 
chequered history of the Church. New epochs in 
the moral life of man have been coincident with 
widespread awakenings of intellect. The renewal of 
the mental and spiritual life of peoples, called by 
literary historians a Renaissance, and by theologians 
a “ Revival” or a “ Reformation,” is, in plain prose, 
the access of new truths concerning the spiritual life 
and universe to men’s minds, higher impulses to 
men’s energies, and nobler ideals to men’s souls. The 
eulogised ages of victorious faith have been periods 
of quickened intelligence, expanded knowledge and 
freshened thinking. Stimulus to the emotions and 
will has come by way of the intellect, and men have 
dared and achieved greater things because they have 
had grander ideals of God and duty and humanity. 
As the wealth and festal pomp of midsummer lies in 
the heart of some inglorious spring day ; as the advent 
and enthronement of the Son of Man is heralded by 
the rousing message of John the Baptist ; so the eras 
of throbbing spiritual life have been attended and 
facilitated by revivals of learning. Greek thought, 
literature, and language diffused over the Roman 
world, prepared the soil for the reception and rapid 
germination of “the seed of the Kingdom,” whose 
magnificent first harvest is still the wonder and joy 
ofmen. The preachers of Pentecost spake with new 
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courage and power because they had new facts to 
state and new ideas to expound ; facts and ideas 
which gave a fresh setting and new charm to olden 
promises, and new possibilities of pardon and peace, 
power and progress, to make known to men. No 
explanation of that day squares with the fact that 
does not recognise a baptism into “the Spirit of 
Truth.” The learned Origen, the rhetorical and 
eloquent Tertullian, and the vigorous thinkers of 
Alexandria, ‘rank afresh at the fountains of revelation, 
and from their inward life there flowed a deeper and 
fuller spiritual vitality formen. Jerome and Augus- 
tine, the foremost intellects of their day, betook 
themselves with renewed zeal to the living Word, 
and thence derived their power to retard the corrupt- 
ing contagion of a decaying society, and to lay the 
bases for a new Europe. Nor is the Lutheran 
Reformation an exception to this law. In 1453 the 
Ottoman Turks captured Constantinople, and strewed 
its immense literary treasures over the towns and 
cities of the West. In 1492 Columbus discovered 
America, and added a new world of fact to the new 
world of thought that flashed out of the famous 
library on the Bosphorus. Between those two dates, 
Guttenberg invented the printing press, and gave 
fresh facilities for intellectual locomotion. Political 
thought was eager, intense, and expectant. And in > 
these chosen vehicles came the profound and plastic 
reform initiated by the monk of Wittenberg. Some 
historians place the beginning of modern England in 
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the middle of the last century, and shew alongside 
of a singular rousing of the intelligence the preach- 
ing of Whitfield, the burning zeal of Wesley, and the 
statesmanship of Robert Raikes. In short, the men 
and the nations ~vho have*been truest in their alle- 
g'auce co the claims of the intellect have made most 
of the Gospel, held Christianity in its simplicity, 
enlarged the area of individual and national interests, 
and most effectively ministered to human advance- 
ment. 
And is not our life still under the rule of this 
same truth-revealing, intellect-quickening Spirit ? 
Did God care for Jerusalem and not for London ? 
Was His love so strong for men in the first century 
that He “ was in Christ,” witnessing to the truth, and 
by it setting men “free” ? and has He forsaken us 
in the nineteenth ? No! All this prolific stimulus 
of the intellectual action of our world, notwithstand- 
ing its mistakes and follies, its disquiet and scorn, 
iis settled sadness and its bitter irony, will issue, 
according to the law of the Lord, in a more pervasive 
regeneration of the whole life of mankind. Why, 
then, O son of man, art thou cast down? Hope in 
God! Trust Christ, the Truth, the Ruler of the 
Ages! Welcome the Spirit, end thon shalt yet praise 
Him who is the source uy peace, the health of 
thy intellect, and the brightnoss of the life of the 
world! 

IV.—This is, then, as we say in a phrase of pro- 

found significance, the dispensation of the Spirit— 
a 
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of the “Spirit of truth.” God Himself is man’s 
actual Teacher. He rules and directs your life and 
mine to bring us to the Truth: broods over it, and 
nourishes it that it may be a true life, through and 
through and for evermore. The whole energy of 
God goes out for the intellectual and moral regenera- 
tion of the world. He administers for this; and 
subdues all things to the exciting, awaking, and 
educating of men. As the sun is the fruitful source 
of all vegetable growth, so God is the universal 
mind-food and mind-stimulant, the “ energy” of all 
true intellectual activity. He is the Guide—not a 
finger-post, dead, fixed, and to be found if we happen 
to go near it—but a living, man-seeking, man-dis- 
covering and man-saving Guide. The Spirit is 
Immanuel ; God with us, supporting us in the stren- 
uous effort to know and do the Divine Will, accom- 
panying us, and stronger than all that are against us, 
for defence and for victory ; and not only so, but 
God in us, flowing into and inspiring us ; “ carrying 
us whither we would not,” making us ashamed of 
mean and low thoughts, of shuffling subterfuge, of 
selfish bias in reasoning, of cowardly prejudice, of 
jealous and envious feeling, constraining us to 
attempt the higher ranges of thought and aspiration, 
and awakening and utilising the whole of our unused 
force in favour of truth in life and thought and 
deed. 

This, brothers, is “the Gospel for the day,” the 
most cheering message we have for juen made 
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melancholy by the loss of an “ old faith,” and hope. 
less of the discovery of a new. These are glad 
tidings of great joy. ‘The Spirit of Truth” is nigh 
thee. Welcome the Word He speaks, the gentle, 
suasive presence He offers, the revelation He waits 
tomake. O that you would—and verily you should 
see the rule of God on earth—yea, even enter into 
it, and be of it, in increasing peace and joy ! 
V.—Let us discriminate. .The Spirit is not said 
to give the truth to us, but to guide us—personally and 
wholly, ourselves actively and vitally concerned in 
the movement, in intellect and heart, conscience and 
will—* into all the truth.” ‘‘ He will guide you,” is the 
Master’s promise. The difference is suggestive. 
Men do force their intellect to assent to certain con- 
ceptions of Christianity and its claims and history, 
and yet descend to numberless meannesses, degrad- 
ing themselves and the Name they profess, because 
they have left their conscience out of the realm of 
truth ; as others accept certain propositions concern- 
ing Christ, and wonder why the affirmation of the 
truth of a set of sentences does not bring them the 
peace and joy of glowing personal trust in the 
Saviour. You may guide and drill the intellect and 
lose the man. Solomon found knowledge and lost 
himself. In Christ, and indeed always, in the 
highest men, on the highest things, the intellect 
never works alone ; but knowing and willing, loving 
and believing, and doing are one. The man in his 
wholeness is taken into the truth, made to live in it 
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as in an investing atmosphere, till he is full of it, 
and lives by it in his whole physical, intellectual, 
and spiritual nature. 

VI.—Thus we come by a short route to the 
meaning of this word “all.” For since it is not all 
the truth that is given us, but we ourselves are taken 
where all the truth is—led as into a truth-realm, in 
sight of its collective and manifold contents, all 
radiant with the light the truth itself sheds—it is 
manifest that we may know little or much, perfectly 
or imperfectly, according to the wisdom and zeal 
with which we follow the leadings and accept the 
inspirations of our gracious Guide. 

The spirit of inductive science led men into the 
truth of Nature ; and yet for generations men lived 
in that realm, without knowing much of the 
immense forces of iron and coal at their feet, of the 
electricity, and light, and heat within their grasp ; 
and even now, the most able and accomplished 
students of physical science declare they know but 
little compared with what is yet to be revealed ; but 
their incalculable gain is this, that they are in the 
right attitude, see facts in the right light, work by — 
the right method, and though Nature adds not one 
cubit to her stature, or one inch to the area of her 
domain, yet their knowledge of her ways and wealth 
is enlarged from year to year, and fresh spiritual 
applications are regularly mae of her ample but 
hidden powers. 

And do not we often feel how painfully thin and 
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inadequate our knowledge is of that spiritual order 
into which the Spirit of Truth has led us? How 
scant our actual share in the treasures of Him who is 
its Lord and life ; and how dim our perception of the 
wide ranges of fresh activity He has opened up for 
our regenerated powers. “Clouds and darkness are 
round about us,” as on the everlasting hills when the 
sun is down. The infinite baffles and overwhelms 
us. Notwithstanding the clearness and brilliance of 
the central light, there is a vast rim of mystery 
which awakens our awe, fills us with reverence, and 
educates us in worship. But our chief gain is this, 
we are led into the very heart of the realm of 
Truth ; and though we do not know all things, and 
never can—for only God can comprehend God—yet 
we are in the right place, with our faces set towards 
Christ Jesus, “the Light of men,” “the Light of 
life,” “the Light of the world,” “the Light of im- 
mortality,” and “the Light of God”; and in His 
light we see light on God, on man, and his life and 
destiny, on the Creation and its meaning, and on 
eternity. This is the unsearchable wealth open to 
everyone led of the Spirit. 

According to the teaching of Jesus Christ the 
final truths of God and man, of creation and of 
eternity, lie revealed in the light of God our Father, 
Jesus Christ our Brother-Saviour, the Spirit our 
Teacher and Helper. Again and again He speaks 
of the revelation of the Father, and its comple- 
mentary idea of man’s sonship, as the sum and 
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substance of religious truth,—the clear and un- 
dimmed light of that Truth-realm into which the 
sons of God are led by the Spirit of God. 

You know it is necessary to see a book, a picture, 
aman, in the light that is its own. You have met an 
individual in a strange place, out of his appropriate 
surroundings, and he has been all angles ; repulsive, 
hard, and narrow. You escape his presence with a 
shout of relief. Accident sends you a year after 
to his home, and you behold him in the light of his 
family ; and as you witness a succession of disclo- 
sures of his watchful tenderness, quick sympathy, 
beaming and practical intelligence, and fine spirit, 
you reverse your former verdict, and rejoice that, 
having seen the light of the man’s character in the 
light of his home, you have added to your know- 
ledge of the stores of friendship and human helpful- 
ness. 

John heard, saw, and felt the Word of Life, and in 
declaring that which he had seen and heard, said— 
This is the message we announce to you, “that God 
is light, and in Him is no darkness at all.” Isn’t it 
likely, then, that if yousay, “God is darkness, His 
name an enigma, His revelation an unsolved problem, 
His providence an abyss of mystery, life an aching 
disappointment, and death a solace,” it is because 
you have turned your back upon Christ Jesus; re- 
fused to see God in His own light; have not treated 
Him as a fair critic would a book or a picture, and a 
man with a streak of humanism in his nature would 
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meet his fellow. In His light, we see light; and 
only fully and clearly then. Thrice blessed Spirit ! 
all hail! we yearn for and welcome Thy truthful 
guidance to His feet ! 

Why is it a child isso peaceful at home? Whence 
comes its unbroken rest, its strength-giving content ? 
Why does it never think of making a home next 
door, but returns, like a bird to its nest, always and 
as of right to the same bed and board ? never so much 
as asking, “ Why am I here and not somewhere else ?” 
It is because the whole home is bathed in the soft 
and mellowed radiance of fatherhood and mother- 
hood. Discipline is borne, trial is encountered, 
work is done, and joy is experienced in ever-enlarg- 
ing measures, because the domestic universe is seen 
in the light of the fact of paternity. 

So Jesus lived in His Father’s world; ever bright 
in hope, full of faith, quick with zeal and energy, 
and arresting in His purity and power. There was 
no.gloom in the past ; it was His Father’s vast work- 
shop. The present spoke peace and trust, for it 
revealed a Father who cared for the fragile sparrow, 
and clad the lily in a garment of loveliness. The 
future was a vision of progress and of an upward 
life for humanity ; for His Father had made Him its 
Lord. “The Father,” said He, “hath not left me 
alone, for I do always the things that please Him.” 

The Father’s Son, our elder Brother, beheld crea- 
tion and man, Providence and posterity, in the light 
of this cleansing and redeeming idea: and He sends 
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the Spirit of Truth to lead us into the same realm of 
peace and power ; so that, seeing God in this light we 
may rejoice in Him, accept His discipline with 
patient hopefulness, undertake His service with un- 
broken devotion, see in His creation the symbols of 
His power and wisdom, majesty and law; in the 
sorrow and disappointments of time the preparation 
for eternity, and in all things the love of a Father 
who seeks to secure the complete purity and richest 
usefulness of Hischildren. “When ye pray,” says 
Christ, “say as you begin ” “ Our Father ”—say it at 
once; say it from the depths of your soul; say it 
without waiting for more than the desire to commune 
with Him—say “ Our Father, who art in Heaven.” 
When ye think on high spiritual themes, ask for the 
promised gift of the Holy Spirit to lead you, and in 
leading to cleanse you, so that with prepared vision 
you behold in Christ: (1) The revelation of the 
Father. (2) The spirit and privilege of sonship. 
(3) The prophet of man’s perfectibility. (4) The 
conqueror of death. (5) The light of immortality. 
Any other attitude narrows the horizon of the soul’s 
outlook, curtains the windows of the spirit through 
which we get the vision of time and eternity, locks 
up God’s apocalypse, makes character feeble and life 
joyless. 

VII.—“ He shall shew you things to come.” When 
the Spirit brings us into the realm of truth, with all 
its untold possibilities of development and applica- 
tion, He still “ takes of the things of Christ,” ‘‘speaks — 
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the things He has heard,” and thereby and from such 
material shews the things to come. 

Christianity is fixed historically in Christ, and 
that is the only fixity it has. Christ is Himself the 
Truth and the whole truth of the spiritualrealm. It 
is His personality ; in Him it is revealed, and from 
Him it proceeds as a message; beams as from a 
central, time-illumining sun, and scatters the dark- 
ness that like a funeral pall hangs over our human 
lot. 

But in Him are hidden all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge. He didn’t tell His disciples all: 
and though He has been teaching the disciples of all 
ages, He has not yet told more than a fragment of 
His fulness. The outlines are there in the record, 
fixed ; but the filling in is the work of the Spirit 
through the ages. It did not then appear, and it 
does not even yet appear, what a man may be and 
do who is filled with the Spirit ; but the developing 
work of the Spirit of Truth advances from generation 
to generation. The ages are the evolution of the 
teaching of Christ. The Spirit helps the sons of 
God “to lead captive every intent of the mind till it 
is brought where Christ is obeyed.” Therefore, 
“new theologies” are as inevitable as new mornings, 
and if they are full of Christ they are as rich in 
benedictions as the loveliest dawn of the most glorious 
summer-tide. Christianity is not a schedule of rules 
to be hung up in workshop, but the generator of 
principles ever applicable to the unfolding life of 
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the world, according to the pattern of all lives, 
future as well as present, in Christ Jesus. 

Thus Christianity exhibits in its best sons supple- 
ness of mind allied with persistent grip ; tenacity and 
pliancy of intellect, firm adherence to the eternal 
Word, and an attitude of ‘“ watchfulness” for surpris- 
ing disclosures of its meaning and proofs of its power. 
Most of us, alas! are so rigid in our thinking that a 
new exposition frightens us, and we think the 
Church is in its last gasp; or else we are so forget- 
ful of the Spirit of Truth, who has worked through 
all the Christian centuries, that we always clamour 
for the “new,” and are indifferent as to whether it is 
or is not also the “true.” The Holy Ghost takes 
us back to the Christ, and forward to the end of the 
ages ; helps us to understand Him, and thereby to 
meet the wants of the world’s future ; makes us able 
ministers of the Word, so that we may rightly apply 
its living truths to the necessities that daily confront 
us—bringing out, like good householders, things 
“new and old,” for the numberless guests at the 
table of God. 

VIII.—This is the work of the Spirit in the in- 
tellectual regeneration of men; but how that Spirit 
begins His work in any one of us depends upon our 
own condition. To some the mystic breath is a 
burning flame consuming and devouring all our pre- 
judices, falsehoods, and ritualisms, a total immersion 
in the fierce fires of the Divine purity, as it was to 


the Jews in the time of the Saviour. To others as 
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to Christ, He comes asa gentle, brooding, comforting 
inspiring presence, like a dove, and attesting the 
consecration to fresh service. If we are opposed to 
the influence of that Spirit, it must then be a fire in 
us. Butif there be in us an eager yearning to do 
God’s will and a thorough surrender to God, then 
all the dealings of that Spirit are gentle, and we are 
educated, drawn out, and enriched with all the ful- 
ness of God. Thinkers, students, and teachers get 
into this position of blessed submissiveness to God’s 
will, and of whole-souled absorption to do that will, 
and as sure as you are there, the Spirit of God is 
with you, working in you to will and to do accord- 
ing to His good pleasure ; and thus you will work 
out your own salvation from all errors, and half 
truths, and follies, and make-believes, and unreality 
—with fear and trembling, lest your work should be 
marred and you should hinder the full energy of 
the Spirit of God playing through your redeemed 
nature. 

O let us seek to be filled with the Spirit. ’Tis 
thus we are regenerated in thought, and in the use 
of our mental faculties ; and the mind becomes the 
fit vehicle for the power of God to the conscience, 
emotions, and will. Young men! imitate Bacon, 
and Newton, and Herschel, and hundreds more, 
who have sought to solve the problems of life and 
duty by the help of the Spirit. Remember the 
promise of Jesus in the name of your Father. He 


will give the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him. 
I 
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Guidance to “all the truth” may be had. Wait on 
Him, and as you wait soar higher and higher in 
thought and aspiration. For if with all your hearts 
you seek Him, you shall surely find him. 
Ascending, some years ago, an Alpine mountain, 
I felt with unforgettable energy the blessedness of 
baptism into a clear bracing air and a genial sun- 
shine. Existence was a luxury. Breathing was 
blessedness. A song wasin my heart, and the vision 
of the congregation of mountains from the summit 
lifted the thought in praise and adoration to God. 
It is when we are in the Pisgah regions of the 
spiritual life, enjoying unobstructed communion 
with the Eternal, and luxuriating in His Fatherly love 
revealed in Christ, that we are open in every pore of 
our being to receive the influence of the Spirit of 
Truth and to recognise those vaster objects and more 
spiritual truths which escape us whilst we dwell in 
the valleys of sense. Let us ascend! the air is 
clearer and the sky brighter higher up. Transfigu- 
ration scenes await us on the heights of communion 
with God, and from them we shall derive lessons 
and influences that will be the renewal of our own 
mental and spiritual life, and the casting out of the 
rending spirits of evil from our afflicted humanity. 
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“Fear not, only believe.’—LUKE viii, 50. 


THIS encouraging direction was spoken by Christ 
to a man in the very crisis of his acutest agony, and 
was so efficacious in its influence that it lifted its 
recipient at once to the highest rank among the 
heroes of a victorious and manly faith. 

And well it might, for it is charged to overflow 
with the immense spiritual energies of the strong 
Son of God, and carries at its heart all the moral 
magnetism of a large, steadfast, and fear-dispelling 
confidence. The speaker is the first and foremost of 
believers, and utters His courage-giving message out 
of the depths of an unsurpassed and unequalled 
believing experience. Though Himself the object 
of our trust and the source of hope and strength, yet 
is He the first-born of the vast brotherhood of faithful 
men ; the “author,” as the writer of a Epistle to 
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the Hebrews designates him,—* the author or cap- 
tain” of our faith ; but a captain who was first a 
soldier, and has been raised to his captaincy because 
He has been a true and death-daring warrior. Never 
in His long and bitter career did His faith forsake 
Him. He endured to the end: was faithful unto 
death ; and though with strong crying and tears He 
besought His Father's help, yet He battled unflinch- 
‘ingly with every fear, held His soul in unbroken 
patience, and in all the desperate crises of His owa 
experience “kept the faith” with which He started, 
and was carried by its potent inspirations along His 
perilous course to its gloom-filled, though beneficent 
close. From childhood, His nature was open in every 
part to the inflow of God; He received of His ful- 
ness, lived by His life, kept His commandments, 
and thereby became the unique illustration of the 
very faith He enjoined; of the boundless stores of 
spiritual power, men of manly trustfulness in God 
may pour into other perplexed and suffering souls. 
Trace the story of this brief but memorable saying. 
It is addressed to a man in sore trouble about his 
only child, his tenderly loved and dying daughter. 
His heart is sore stricken, his grief all-absorbing ; he 
trembles on the verge of despair, and in a spirit of 
bold and venturesome hopefulness pushes himself 
into the presence of Christ, as a drowning man 
clutches at a straw, or as we haste on fleetest foot for 
a physician when a dear child or dear husband or 
wife, father, or mother is at the point of death. 
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Something must be done and done quickly; the 
flame of life is dying down and will be out unless 
fresh oil can be supplied ; and away we fly, our whole 
being one agonised prayer for the very best help 
that can be got. So this elder of the Jewish syna- 
gogue hurries, prays, and cries to Christ for aid. 
The tender-hearted Saviour responds at once, and 
turns His face towards the sufferer’s home. Soon 
will He be there, and yet the quickest pace is too 
slow for that father’s bleeding heart ; but as He goes, 
the multitude throng about His path, and slacken 
His speed ; when speed, indeed, seems of all things 
the most to be desired. Nor is this all; a sorely- 
afflicted woman, eager for the Healer’s aid, touches 
the fringe of His garment, arrests His progress, and 
a colloquy ensues. “ Who touched Me ?” says Jesus, 
as He turns and faces the crowd. Strange question! 
and to the bruised heart of that father must have 
seemed altogether ill-timed, if not cruel, when his 
darling girl was so swiftly hasting to the gates of 
the grave. “Somebody,” however, persisted Christ, 
“has touched Me, for I perceive that power is gone 
forth from Me.” And the poor woman, seeing it 
was of no use trying to hide herself, came trembling 
and falling down before Him, declared she had 
touched Him ; but then she had been ill for as many 
years as the daughter of Jairus had lived, and 
had spent so much upon physicians that she had 
nothing left her except her disease, as strong and as 
obstinate as ever. Welcome, most welcome, therefore, 
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was the tender and all-healing word of the Master, 
“ Daughter, thy faith hath made thee whole: go in 
peace.” 

Scarce was the benediction ended when a messen- 
ger with breathless haste pressed into the crowd, 
and beckoning to the ruler of the synagogue, said 
“It’s of no use, your daughter is dead ; don’t trouble 
the Master any more.” The stunned man said not a 
word ; but Christ, whose quick sympathy had over- 
heard the despair-dealing words, turned quickly to 
him and said at once—before his faith had time to 
die out—* Do not fear; hold on to Me. Do not let 
Mego. Keep your faith unbroken, and all shall yet 
be well. Your daughter shall be made whole. She 
has not passed beyond My power and yours, 7/f only 
we keep together.” 

So with this living illustration before his eyes of 
the healing energy which had gone out of Christ 
instantly on the compelling action of this woman’s 
confidence in His love, willingness and strength ; 
and with this stimulating word in his heart, he went 
onward to his house, fastening his faith with un- 
relaxed grip on the Divine Healer ; and it was not 
long before in utter astonishment at the power of 
Christ, he embraced his restored daughter and rejoic- 
ingly ministered to the hunger of her newly-given 
life. Andso he passed into the brotherhood of heroic 
believers, bearing his witness that a manly faith 

(1) ts persistent and triumphant in tts contest with 
difficulties in the gravest perils of human experience ; 
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(2) Opens, and keeps open, the nature for ever- 
more to the highest, holiest and helpfullest ; an | 

(3) Eagerly avails itself of all contemporary 
life-interpreting facts. 

I.—*“ Only believe.”—Yes, “only,” but what an 
only! Short telegramic sentence, but oh! how 
mighty! Soon uttered, but how difficult the doing. 
“Only—” what a prodigious qualification! Some 
people gabble out this adverb, asif faith in Christ for 
this poor man, standing smitten and overcome by the 
blows of misfortune, was one of the easiest of acts : as 
easy as breathing the air on a mountain slope ; or eat- 
ing from a bountifully furnished table when hungry ; 
or walking, when limbs are sound, the road good, and 
the air pure and bracing. “ Faith,” say they, “is all; 
and faith is the easiest of acts. It is natural to us to 
believe ; no deed is so familiar, so habitual. Not to 
believe is the supreme difficulty. We are always be- 
lieving. We live upon it as we do upon air; we feed 
our souls by it all the day long, and we die hold- 
ing it to the last.” 

Ah! but put yourself in this man’s position. 
Hear this word as it comes through the terrible thuds 
of sorrow that fall on his spirit. You have just gone 
to the first physician of the day for the purpose of 

‘bringing him to your dying daughter. You are 
standing at the cab door waiting to get in after the 
physician and drive off home at the utmost speed, 
when a messenger comes and says, “It is no use; 
she is gone.” You are ready to faint and fall on the 
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pavement, when a startling ery comes from the lips 
of the physician to the cabman, “ Drive on—drive 
on—be not afraid, only believe.” You think the 
man is mocking your sorrow in its bitterness, and 
you resent the exhortation as the jibe of a maniac. 


“Only believe” meant for Jairus attempting the 


hardest task mortal man ever engaged in. “ Persist 
in the face of gigantic improbabilities and unex- 
plained mysteries in believing on Me. Do not sur- 
render because they tell you the crisis is passed. 
You are in the shadow of the dark valley, but do not 
lose heart. Appearances are all against you, yet 
banish fear, and let faith and hope still find room in 
your spirit ; open your whole nature to Me, fasten on 
to Me and there is a chance of victory.” The deed 
was one of enormous difficulty and danger. The 
teacher was full of tenderest sympathy, and yet His 
exhortation was not the less direct, emphatic, and 
urgent. For the difficulty of a duty never absolves 
us from the guilt of neglecting it, nor prevents the 
penalty of disobedience from overtaking us. Because 
a task is hard it does not therefore follow that it 
should not be attempted. To an untrained nature 
the easier a bit of work the more likely is it to be of 
God. To represent faith as easy to all men, to Jairus, 
the ruler of the synagogue, who knows, perhaps, but 
little of Jesus Christ, as well as to John who has 
leant on the Saviour’s breast ; to John Stuart Mill, 
brought up in an atmosphere saturated with the 
miasma of scepticism, and to James Hamilton trained 
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in a godly home ; is to say the thing that is not; to 
deal in a sort of spiritual quackery as reprehensible 
as it is injurious ; to mistake the values of difficulty 
in life, and mislead souls in search of pardon, peace, 
and salvation. 

To some of you, I rejoice to think, the words “ only 
believe” form a direction that solves every problem, 
lightens every difficulty, moves every mountain into 
the depths of the sea, cures all care, and fills the 
heart with gladness. Yours is a sunny life; you 
have peace through believing, and these words of 
Christ suggest the medicine that infallibly and at 
once heals you; the sunbeam that breaks through 
every dark cloud ; the refrain of a song ever rising 
in your spirit. You have the luxury of a “simple 
faith.” 1 know it; it is truly a luxury. I look 
back to the time in my life when the Bible had not 
a mystery, human life no sorrow, and the future was 
without acloud. Oh, those sunny hours of the child- 
hood of faith, how blessed, how rapturous, how 
golden their delights! But we are not alwaysin the 
childhood of our faith ; we pass on into the struggles 
of young manhood and have to face the tempting 
world ; and in the presence of new difficulties we 
secure, not without pain, a faith that is clearer and 
fuller, and is able to sustain us under the severest 
pressure. Greek writers have told us of a man who, 
in order to save his bees a troublesome flight to 
Hymettus, cut their wings, and placed before them 
the finest flowers he could select. The wingless bees 
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made no honey. They needed the flight. So, many 
a soul has mistakenly ceased to think and soar, 
shirked difficulty, stopped work, and missed the 
honey of existence. 


Misjudge not Jairus by measuring his case by your 


own. His heart is filling with fear as the rivers with 
water after a sudden thaw ; an intolerable gloom is 
settling upon him, like a damp mist upon the hills ; 
he is staggered and ready to reel asaswimmer struck 
on the head with a rafter from a wrecked ship ; and 
Christ says, with indescribable pathos and power, 
* Do not let go My hand—hold on to Me; you are in 
the right place : at the very fountain of power ; your 
faith is well fixed, only keep on a little longer and 
you shall have the victory.” SoChrist speaksto you 
and to me, and all of us indeed who find faith in 
Him and in His revelation, in His victorious power, 
and in His work in us, the severest strain we have 
to bear, the heaviest load we have to carry. And 
when we are met by numberless messengers saying, 
“Tt is of no use, Christ cannot help you ; the crisis is 
past; you are lost beyond recovery; there is no 
chance for you; accept the inevitable, give over 
praying and striving ; you can’t make a man of your- 
self, your passions are too strong, your temper is too 
hasty, your greed of gold too insatiable, give up the 
struggle ;” Christ breaks in with His courage-giving 
words, saying, “ Fear not, cling to Me, hope in Me, 
hold fast My hand, and as surely as you do this you 
shall have help and deliverance. Christ does not 
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deny the difficulties of faith, or ignore them as if 
they were trivial, or minimise them as if they were 
easily overcome. He did not come into the world 
for that. His work is where the fight is most stren- 


nous, the enemy most numerous, and the attack most 


determined. It is but little He says to prosperity, to 
overflowing joy and buoyant hopefulness ; His message 
is to the sons and daughters of sorrow, to the many 
children of affliction, to human weariness and 
exhaustion and despair. He came not to call the 
conquerors, but the defeated, and to make victors of 
them. He came not to call the righteous, but sinners 
to repentance and faith, obedience, and a new life. 
To men who feel their nature withered and paralysed 
in every limb, He says, with a word of electric power, 
“Stretch thyself towards God and enjoy Him for 
ever. Doitnow! Do it at once! Don’t wait to 
scrutinize your arm ; to master the theory of paralysis ; 
promptly obey and be whole.” His delight is the 
grip with difficulty, and the hardest task is the one 
He covets most. Not from Him comes the word of 
praise for a faith that never inquires; that curtains 


_ the intelligence and says, “Don’t ask questions— 


only believe.” Do not dishonour Him by supposing 
He asks your credulity and suppresses your reason. 
He! Nay, He condescends even to men who want 
to open the doors of the Spiritual Kingdom with the 
fingers of sense, and bids Thomas thrust his hand 
into the bruised side, and thereby know that the risen 
Christ before him is the Crucified of Calvary ; and 
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yet He rejoices with exultation when He sees a man 
leap over the barriers of sense, and invite His view- 
less powers to do their healing work at a distance of 
thirty miles, and turning to the multitude says with 
special satisfaction, “I have not found so great faith, 
no, not in Israel.” The manlier the faith, the more 
it pleases Him. The more determined and persistent 
the fight with difficulty, the more Christ rejoices 
Recognise, therefore, I beseech you, in the very diffi- 
culties of faith the sphere for the exercise of Divine 
energy, the occasion for the use of patient hope, and 
of a persistent clinging to the truth and right. See 
in Job, who fights with his foes till the sword drops 
out of his hand, and he himself is prostrate on the 
battle-field, and yet gasps out the word, “ Though I 
am killed yet will I trust in God,” the pattern of that 
manly faith which holds up its head and swims on 
through the agitated waves of the sea of despair to 
the rock-ribbed shores of eternal truth and peace. 

II.—But short as this sentence is, it is an ellipsis, 
and on the way in which it is completed depend the 
chances of our gaining a true conception of what a 
manly faith is, not less than a clear notion of this 
ruler’s act. 

“Only believe—” but believe what ? believe whom ? 

Oh ! if “only” some of our teachers would take the 
trouble to think this clause out to its fullest signifi- 
cance, the passage would cease to be a miserable fetish, 
and become a spiritual power; to be degraded into a 
mere catch-word, rattled off the lips like petitions 
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from the prayer-mills of the Mongols, and become 
the centre of unwonted spiritual stimulus; to be re- 
garded as excluding penitence, moral transformation, 
and obedience, and taken to signify, as indeed it does, 
that all-inclusive act by which the whole man vitally 
unites himself with and becomes one with the whole 
Christ. “ Fear not, only believe on Me, and together— 
not apart—we shall conquer death, and triumph over 
difficulty.” 

What was this ruler’s faith? A correct idea? 
Yea verily, for faith without knowledge is super- 
stition. It must be based upon intelligence ; rest 
upon the solid ground of fact and build itself up by 
the agency of knowledge. 

What wasit? Afeeling? Mostsurely. A tender 
regard for the Saviour glows in the scene, and faith 
works by love, and inspires courage never to submit 
or yield, and what else is not to be overcome. 

What was it? Obedience? Yes! every step he 
took alongside of Christ revealed it. 

But was this all? Knowledge, love, obedience ? 
No! The act is complex. Go to its roots, and you 
cannot set it out in a short phrase, or dispatch it in 
a definition. It is vital, like life; and, like life, 
indefinable. It is an opening of the entire nature, 
in all its powers and faculties, to Christ, to receive of 
His energies, so that Christ is flowing into him, 
healing and strengthening him, and sustaining him 
as he journeys along, and finally giving him a com- 
plete victory over himself and his painful and dis- 
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tressing lot. He trusts himself and his whole case 
to Christ, feeling that where there is death there is 
hope, if there is Christ ; and that even if death is not 
vanquished, still it is better and wiser to lift himself 
up into close and living communion with this higher 
nature. 

Ruskin says, in one of his last lectures at Oxford, 
“Tt is always the first sign of a dominant and splendid 
intellect that it knows of whom to learn.” That 
principle is true for the whole man as well as for the 
intellect. It isa mark of growing manhood that it 
elects its teacher, its ideal master, with faultless accu- 
racy and with swift dispatch, goes at once to the 
highest, rather than the lowest or midmost, and in all 
openness of nature and receptivity receives of the 
fulness of that nature and grace upon grace. 

The law of faith is the law of helping and being 
helped. I cannot help you unless you believe in me. 
It is impossible for me to lift you up by an inch if 
you distrust my sincerity and reality. A disbelieving 
life.is a barren life. Distrust bars help. Our diffi- 
culty is other people’s unbelief. ‘ Outcast London” 
will not believe us. We go with our church insti- 
tutions ; and it takes our pence, accepts our doles, but 
does not believe in us. We put bread on the table, 
and clothes on the backs ; and we do well ; but the 
growth of a manly independence is not fostered, and 
the spirit of self-help is not born. We cannot help 
except where we trust and are trusted. 

Nor can we get help from the higher and better 
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natures without opening our whole being towards 
them. Believe in no church except your own, and 
you will not obtain the good there is in that. Read 
no books but those whose sentiments echo your own, 
and you will know no progress and gain no light. 
The narrower your range of trust, and the more 
thorough your suspiciousness, the harder and less 
nourished will your whole life be. With a broad, 
sympathetic, trustful, receptive nature, the possi- 
bilities of progress are infinite. Open your being 
in all its parts to the Highest, and Holiest, and Best . 
—even to Christ; hold on to Him, cling to Him, 
receive of Him, and you will be able to say, like Paul, 
*“T can do all things through Christ Who strength- 
eneth me.” Till you have come under this great 
law of life and trusted Him most completely, you 
are not qualified to give judgment as to what He can 
do for us men. The manliest men are those who 
most persistently keep their being open to, and re- 
ceptive of, His fulness of beauty and power, of grace 
and victory. 

III.—But it must not be forgotten that this quicken- 
ing and self-stimulating counsel was enforced by an . 
actual and positive fact, illustrative of that very 
heroism of faith to which this perplexed and agitated 
man was encouraged. The direction does not stand 
alone, but it is set in a background that brilliantly 
illumines and enforces it ; for I cannot avoid thinking 
that the dangerous delay in reaching the poor man’s 
home, and the obvious determination of Christ to 
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bring the timid and trembling woman to the front, 
and to compel the confession of her sad and length- 
ened illness, and of her speedy cure, was meant to 
encourage this believer in his difficult task. Christ 
has broken off His controversy with the Pharisees in 
order to respond to this man’s cry; halted on His 
way and healed this woman and signalised the hero- 
ism of her confidence, so that He might supply the 
forceful fact, before He gave the necessary direction. 
That woman had dared to believe, and believe so 
fully in Christ, that against twelve years’ persistent 
illness, and in spite of accumulated failures, Christ 
could cure her malady, that she had obtruded herself 
upon Him. Her faith had been honoured, and she 
stood forth a living deliverance from “fear,” a 
mighty argument for “faith ”’—saying, in fact, to a 
man who had never seen Christ raise the dead, and 
who had just heard that his daughter had passed 
away, “Fear not, only believe” on Christ and all 
will be well. 

There is always close to us the human fact inter- 
preting and enforcing the Divine direction, if only 
we have eyes to see and ears to hear the message of 
our Lord. God never gives us words alone. He 
does not send His messages to us only, or mainly, by 
parchment and pen; but He sets His teachings in all 
the charm of life, in all the encouragement and stimu- 
lus of actual example. 

Not to any one of us in our difficulties and exigen- 
cies does He say “Only believe,” without setting 
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before us in some life like our own, an exposition 
of that very faith in its conquering and victorious 
energy. Whoever is struggling with a heart almost 
drained of faith in God and in human love, will not 
have to look far before he comes near somebody else, 
who was in like condition, but has come out of it by 
God’s gracious leading. He, too, you will say, has 
had my sorrow, the “ north winds blew in his face,” 
the hail of misfortune struck him with blindness so 
that he could not see in the roaring storm, and scarce 
could hear his own voice as he besought the Divine 
help, but hecried and cried, and would not despair, and 
“the Lord heard his cry and delivered him out ofall 
his troubles.” New is our way, maybe, and yet 
after all it is covered with the track-marks of our 
brothers. Every path is already stamped with the 
footprints of fellow pilgrims. We are not the first 
to go along the Valley of Humiliation and into the 
region of the Dark Shadow. Our fellows have been 
there before us, our companions are some of them 
there now. Let us be brave, be the Apollyons never 
so numerous and desperate. Great-Heart is with us 
and he will fight bravely for us, and together with 
him we shall win by the strength he infuses into us. 
“ Believe in God” is a recipe as old as humanity. 
The heroes of the old world tried it and never found it 
wanting. By it the elders, the eldest of our race, 
obtained a good report. It gave to Abel his accep- 
tance with God, and opened the gates of the unstained 
Paradise above to his spirit. It introduced Enoch to 
: E 
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the companionship of the Eternal; carried him 
safely along the Valley of the Shadow of Death, and 
prevented him from being caught by the King of 
Terrors, so that he passed into life eternal without 
death touching him. It fortified Noah in his preach- 
ing of righteousness, and the founding of a new 
world. And in the New Testament the.direction is 
repeated with increased energy, “ Believe in Christ, 
the manifested God.” This is the luminous law of 
human progress and power. God is the living God. 
He isin all our days; and there is not a direction 
given in His manifold teaching that is not enforced 
by the undeniable facts of our every-day life. Men 
who are bent on doing what He says are not remitted 
to a book and left with it, as if it were the only in- 
structor ; but they have close to hand—within veri- 
fication—all the chief facts of the spiritual life, 
penitence, faith, hope, victory through Christ, occur- 
ring from day to day. For every “Fear not, only 


“believe” there is a healed woman who has con- 


quered fear and won health by a mighty and daring 
faith. 

Let me ask of you—some of you, perhaps passing 
through great crises—to take this direction and 
apply it to yourselves as this man took it. I know 
that some of you are clinging with your whole heart 
to truths which sorely puzzle your heads, and dare 
all your attempts to square them with your judg- 
ment. I say to you, “Cling to Christ, the Truth, 
hold fast the gentle and healing hand of Christ, ~ 
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make another and yet another effort, to be brave. 
Do not let Him go. Love the light in Him ardently, 
and at length experience of His grace will bring 
you to the light, and you will see clearly what 
before was covered with thick and eye-paining fog. 
Believe on Him, and conclusive evidence will gather 
about you day by day, and by-and-bye you will 
walk in the full and perfect light of God.” 

But how can this be? you say. How can I love 
that which I do not believe and cling where I 
scarcely see? I must see, I must understand if I 
am to trust. No, you must not. Even human 
things are not fashioned in this way, and you do 
not understand a friend fully before you trust him, 
but dy trusting him. Heed not the disturbing 
voices which say, “ Why do you trouble any further 
about these things? You never will be able to 
master them. They are beyond you. Become a 
positivist. Say you are a child of yesterday and 
know nothing, a voice that goes into the echoing 
darkness and gets no response. Throw up the 
enterprise.” But Christ hears all this, and says in 
and through a soul that has wrestled with his doubts 
and slain them, “ Be not afraid of reason, cling to 
Me. Reason is not the noblest part of man, or his 
best guide. Reason stops at appearances, uses the 
tools of the chemist and surgeon, sees the dead 
child, but does not see the Christ, who is the resur- 
rection and life ; beholds laws, but not the Law-giver.” 
Cling to the living Christ, take His Sag become 
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His disciple, and your righteousness will go forth 
as the light and your judgment as the noon-day. 

But there is a Jairus here whose anguish springs 
from a different cause ; you have failed to conquer 
temptation ; to resistevil; and the adder of remorse 
has its fangs in your heart. You long and sigh for 
pardon, and whilst you have been praying, evil 
messengers have gathered about you and said, “ You 
are too bad, you have sinned against light and added 
guilt to guilt.” Your spirit is well-nigh over- 
whelmed. Butsee, close by your side, aman, who is 
the pattern of the exceeding riches of God’s pardon, 
and through whom you may hear, as though straight 
from Jesus, the word “He is able to save to the 
uttermost all that come to God by Him.” “The 
blood of Jesus Christ cleanses from all sin.” And so 
in the concrete fact by your side you learn the 
blessed meaning of the word, “ Fear not, only believe 
on Christ, open your nature in its wholeness to Him, 
- and His healing efficacy will flow into yours with 
conquering plenty.” 

There are moments when despondency takes such 
fell possession of Christian workers as to make 
them cease in their efforts to save lost men. Men 
tell us of defeat till we ask “Is it worth while 
doing anything!” Well is it to call to mind an 
incident in the history of Frederick Douglas, when 
fighting for the emancipation of slaves in America. 
The clouds were thicker and thicker, and men were . 
saying the cause was dead. Frederick Douglashimself _ 
was speaking in hopeless strains of the prospectofthe — 
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freedom of slaves; the powers of darkness seemed to 
assert themselves in fresh might, when a venerable 
coloured woman, remarkable for her spiritual exper- 
ience and power, cried out in a clear shrill voice, 
“ Frederick, is God dead?” The effect was electric. 
No! indeed! God is not dead. He is the living 
God, and is on the side of truth and righteousness, 
and temperance and truth and goodness. Heed not 
the voice of despondency; cling to Him; in your 
work for the saving of men, hold on to Him, and 
together with Him, we men may yet save the world. 

Now this argument, that in the crisis of human 
experience Jesus Christ leads on to the noblest and 
manliest faith, and produces the highest forms of 
courage and persistence; that a true soul-trust in 
this personal Friend and Leader avails for the stress 
of life, for its worst hours, and its most agonizing 
experiences, proves of necessity that it is the secret 
spring of a true manhood all through. Believe it; 
you cannot reach that goal save by opening your 
whole being to the outflow of His saving energies. 
Do it to-night. Do it now. Conscious as you are 
of your amazing poverty and overwhelming in- 
capacity to gain victory over despondency, fear, 
death, and the devil, open your heart to Him. Say, 
“Come, Saviour of men, I need Thee, I trust Thee,” 
- and, as sure as that prayer goes up from your spirit, 
you will find that His saving influences are stealing 
into your heart, fortifying you for difficulty, and 
making manly men of you, after the perfect pattern 
of God’s First-born Son. 


MANHOOD’S HIGHEST PRAYER. 


“Increase our faith.’—LUKE xvii, 5. 

I.—NOTHING is more out of accord with the 
dominant thought of certain large circles of men in 
our time than this apostolic prayer. To not a few 
honest souls it sounds like the cry of imbecility, or 
the gasp of unmanly despair; to others it savours 
of mischievous credulity or a despicable cowardice. 
Only by men of elect and daring temper, supreme 
unselfishness and penetrating vision, is it accepted 
without a shadow of hesitation as the expression of 
the noblest yearning, and the aspiration of, and for, 
the highest manhood. 

“Increase our light, give us a wider and fuller 
education,” is the petition, which most reflective 
minds nowadays endorse, without misgiving, and — 
urge without fear. The source of spiritual energy,” 

it is maintained, is an all-round education ; “edu- 
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cation in its widest sense, instruction in science, 
training in the laws of social life, in the laws of 
duty, of health, of political justice; education in 
art, in self-respect, in sense of human brotherhood.” 
This is the ideal method of making men, and 
manhood’s loftiest prayer is for its universal and 
efficacious adoption. We are living in a new world 
and must work by new methods. Life is crowded 
with novelty, and men are not made by the same 
processes and agencies as when Enoch walked with 
God in loving and trustful intercourse, in the grey 
dawn of life’s early morning ; Abraham was God’s 
friend, and met with unsuspecting kindliness his 
over-reaching nephew, Lot, and generously gave 
him the choice of the best farm; Moses saw the 
symbol of the present God in the wilderness, and 
heard the summons to a new vocation, and mag- 
nanimously set himself to the task of humanising, 
civilising, and spiritualising a horde of slaves ; and 
Paul left Gamaliel, with all his splendid prospects 
of advancement, accepted the despised Nazarene as 
his Master, and went from Jerusalem round about 
unto Illyricum, preaching the Gospel, uplifting out- 
casts like Onesimus, and working to the uttermost 
for the salvation of the lost. 

We have changed all that. Knowledge runs to 
and fro in the earth, unlocking all secret doors, 
explaining all mysteries, and shewing us all good. 
Men, we are told, are to be built up into righteous- 
ness and goodness, love and wisdom, “ by systematic 
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discourses on the principles of philosophy, of 
morality, of social organisation and duty, of popular 
education, of politics, history, and art.” The latest 
apostles of the nineteenth century have one method 
—‘systematic classes for the study of science, in 
geometry, astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology, 
and sociology ;” one all-embracing prayer—“In- 
crease our knowledge.” The full working of that 
method and the sufficient answer to that petition 
contain the “promise and potency” of all our human 
life. 

II.—For this recent displacement of the Christian 
prayer of eighteen centuries, “ Increase our faith,” 
and the pathetic depreciation of “ faith,” current in 
the circles of Positivism, Secularism, and Indiffer- 
ence, as the highest and most inclusive character- 
making force ; Christians, not Christianity; theolo- 
gians, not the New Testament, are partly and largely 
to blame. With singular unwisdom, some men 
have denounced “ reason” in Christ’s name, instead 
of stimulating its exercise and appealing to its 
verdict ; ignored physical science instead of praising 
God for its gifts ; scorned art instead of recognising 
its dependence on human life; and sneered at 
“modern thought” instead of seeking to quicken 
it with theancient life of the Gospels. Others, ignorant 
at once of the oracles of God and of the history of 


the Church of Jesus, have substituted assent to pro-— 
positions for loyal devotion to the Lord Jesus Christ, - 


and intellectual agreement with theological systems 
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- for enthusiastic obedience to the Saviour of men; 
thus degrading “faith” into a logical process, and 
the trust that overcomes the world into a miserable 
superstition. 

“The corruption of the best is the worst,” says 
an old law-maxim. Than “faith,” as it wrought in 
Moses and in Christ, in Paul and in John, nothing 
is stronger, nothing is better. Then and since, it 
has made the noblest and purest manhood ; and at 
this moment it is the supreme instrument by which 
the most fruitful of our fellows, leaders and follow- 
ers alike, have achieved their best. Hence the 
debasing of “ faith” has been the cause of incredible 
mischief to men; and chiefly in this, that, surprised 
by the unspeakable gifts of science, discovery, and 
invention, men have been lured to a false content 
with material treasure, and closed their souls to man- 
hood’s highest prayer—* Increase our faith.” 

Yet, were they only frank enough to go to the 
original sources of Christianity, resolute enough to 
apply a little tough thinking to the history of men, 
and idealistic enough to get a genuinely spiritual 
conception of life: they would separate the essence 
of a living Christianity from its accidents, see that 
the heart and spirit of life requires the same Divine 
nutriment to-day, as in the time of Moses and Paul, 
and that the spirit of Jesus stimulates the unfolding 
of man’s manifold powers, educates his whole nature, 
rejoices in all knowledge (whilst ranking the spirit- 
ual the highest), creates a philosophy as well asa 
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gospel for each age, inspires the most practical good- 
ness at the same time that it supplies the most pure 
and exalting consolations ; and that, therefore, sup- 
posing man to have the most adequate answer to the 
plea, “Increase our knowledge,” he must, by so 
much as he desires to be a perfect man, doing all his 
work with authentic inspiration, rise to the highest 
petition of all—“ Increase our faith.” 

To fling away this precious prayer, because some 
Christians have misused it and others mistaken it, 
is as wise as if we were to destroy the spectrum 
because a tyro has blundered with it; shatter the 
telescope that reveals the stars because it has been 
turned into gain at a country fair, or burn the labora- 
tory and apparatus of the chemist because they have 
been used in manufacturing dynamite for rebels. 
The misuse of the “best” by the foolish does not 
justify sane men in its non-use. 

III.—But it is objected: “This prayer leaves the 
solid ground of fact and nature, and ascends into 
haze and mist. When I ask to know: I get Euclid, 
or Todhunter, or Herschel, and I go to class at 
‘Newton Hall,’ or to a college. There are tangible 
responses to my prayer; but if I ask for ‘faith,’ I 
feel that I deserve the rebuke : ‘ You know not what 
you ask.’” 

That censure is not inevitable. Take pains to 
find out what New Testament “faith ” is, and, acres 
of theological controversy notwithstanding, I main- 
tain you may know as easily what you are praying 
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for, as when you inquire, “ What is the unit of 
force ?” or “What are Euclid’s axioms?” When 
the Apostles said “Increase our faith,” they saw 
definitely enough what they wanted, and their 
prayer was as real as it was brief, and as intelligent 
as it was real. 

That the word “faith” has a large significance 
might be suspected from the fact that it is more 
abundantly used in the Scriptures than any other ; 
has a more emphatic place in Church history and 
discussion, and is more fundamental to Christianity, 
theology, and human history ; but nothing is more 
certainthan that its meaning is intensely and domi- 
nantly practical. “The main enterprise of the 
world,” says Emerson, “for splendour, for extent, is 
the upbuilding of a man.” That is the enterprise 
of Christianity ; and even a superficial reader of the 
New Testament will admit that faith has the fore- 
‘most place assigned to it in initiating and developing 
that building process. It is the chief instrument of 
power. With ever-recurring and deepening empha- 
sis is its momentous importance stated. ‘All things 
are possible to him that believeth.” Difficulties of 
mountainous height are readily surmounted where 
it inspires; omnipotence itself is hindered in its 
superhuman deeds where it is not. Christ always 
asks for it, nourishes it as a nurse a sickly child, 
where it is feeble; enthrones and crowns it with 
kingly magnificence where it is strong. Nothing is 
so lovely in His eyes; nothing so readily finds 
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access to His pity; nothing so mightily stirs the 
fibres of His power. In its most microscopic 
portions it cannot escape His eye; in its most 
trembling and timorous haste it does not miss His 
benediction. It is a moment of sublime exultation, 
as over the discovery of most precious treasure, 
when He exclaims, “Verily I have not found so 
great faith ; no, not in Israel.” 

The Apostles repeat the practice of their Master. 
James the Just shews the way in which faith issues 
in goodness, and vindicates itself by a thorough- 
going and practical morality. Jude describes it as 
the material on which we are to build up character. 
Peter, in like manner, bids us, in the exercise of it, 
provide for virtue and knowledge, self-restraint and 
patience, godliness and brotherly kindness. John 
declares, ‘“ He that believeth that Jesus is the Christ 
is born of God,” and “overcometh the world.” It 
saturates Paul’s logic, is the breath of his prayers, 
and the spirit of his appeals. It is the one thing 
that makes men right with God and right in them- 
selves. There is no righteousness withoutit. By 
faith men lay hold of God’s favour. By faith they 
stand firm and true. By faith they conquer death. 
By faith they are saved. Indeed, faith is all and 
in all; it is everywhere. It is the golden thread 
whose appearance is ever recurring in varying and 
beautiful designs in the tapestry of the Word, as 
branching foliage, or expanding bud, or brilliant 
flower. It embraces the whole gamut of the soul’s 
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music; and is sometimes a strain as simple as the 
lullaby of a child, and again it is a chorus fit for an 
orchestra of the spirits of the just made perfect. 
Seen in the pleading Roman soldier, or in the hesi- 
tating eagerness of the woman touching the hem of 
the Saviour’s dress, it is as plain and homely as the 
language of the hearth and the street. Seen in the 
martyr zeal of Stephen, the sublime self-abandon- 
ment of Paul, the persistent love of John, we feel 
that its meaning soars so high, travels so far, and 
embraces such immense tracts of feeling and deed, 
that the word exhibits the secret spring of the life 
of men who fulfil the whole round of duty, live 
according to the highest pattern of life, and are per- 
fect as God the righteous Father of man is. 

In all these cases “faith” is the actuating and 
ruling spirit of the man towards God and towards 
his fellows. Without exception it refers to a mood 
of the whole mind, not the separable act of a frag- 
ment of a man’s nature; fixes on the habit of the 
soul towards the higher life, not on a process of 
weighing evidence; on the disposition of the 
affections, not on a verdict of judgment; on the 
“set” of the will, Christward and manward, and not 
on the calculations of the understanding. The 
modern philosophy of “ faith” has no place what- 
ever in the primitive conceptions contained in the 
New Testament. There it always refers to the spirit 
in which a man lives, thinks, speaks, and acts; and 
always points at once to practical issues and to persons. 
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Just as the word “ patriotism” describes the spirit 
of a man towards his country, his love for its 
honour, and interest in its prosperity, and not the 
mere payment of a war tax, or the recognition of a 
theory of government; so New Testament “faith” 
is not a belief of words, or the performance of an 
external duty, butan enthusiasm for Christ and 
men, a deep and passionate love of Christ and His 
laws, a loyalty of heart to His authority, an aban- 
donment of self to His ruling, a consecration of life 
to His service. The spirit of “ patriotism” in 
Leonidas, of “ambition” in Napoleon Bonaparte, 
of “philanthropy” in John Howard, of “art-cul- 
ture” in Goethe, is each, though with a different 
inspiration and goal, the true analogue of the spirit 
of “trustfulness” you see depicted with such grace 
and beauty in the Gospels, and that reaches such 
magnificence of achievement in the unequalled 
career of the Apostle Paul. 

Whence it follows that to make the “ faith” of 
the New Testament a purely intellectual act, a mere 
crediting of assertions as true, is to betray a grave 
ignorance of the Word of God, and of human 
nature; to interject the severely metaphysical 
modes of thought of this nineteenth century into 
the warm and glowing speech of the Church of the 
first days; and, in effect, to describe a gorgeous 
palace by naming a brick, a Great Eastern steamship 
by holding up a piece of bunting, or a living man 
by a single tooth. The blooming fragrant flower, 
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rich in life and beauty, is plucked from the tree, and 
calyx, corolla, stamens, and pistil, are scattered 
abroad, and a solitary petal is put forth as though it 
were an Eden of roses. 

No doubt, the intellect has, in many cases, to be 
convinced of the historical truth of Christianity ; 
minds have to be cleansed of errors in order to give 
the trustful spirit free course ; and believers in Christ 
will not reach the perfect life whilst despising, dis- 
crediting, or disbelieving the revelations concerning it 
given by God: but for any man to attach the word 
“ faith” to this belief in the truth of Biblical asser- 
tions, this naked acceptance of doctrinal statements, 
and think he is using it in the same sense with Christ 
and Paul, is seriously to mislead himself, and 
grievously expose others to peril. Reasoning pro- 
cesses—and at the best these are little more—may 
greatly affect the spirit of man, but they are not the 
whole man, nor are they the chief springs of power 
even, in these days, when the reasoning element 
exerts more sway than ever, and invades, almost 
without rebuke, the domains both of conscience and 
the affections. The “faith” of the eleventh of 
Hebrews is not a mere exercise of the intellect, but 
the possession of a spirit of trustful clinging to the 
living God; a heart-conviction of the presence of a 
helpful, loving, patient Lord ; an assured expectation 
of His victorious and all-rewarding appearance ; a 
patient continuance in His ways, and a grip, firm 
and unrelaxed even in the darkness of death, of His 
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warm hand. The primitive “ faith” was an intense, 
enthusiastic, soul-filling, personal adherence to the 
Lord Jesus Christ. He wasstill near them.  Inter- 
vening ages did not separate them from Him. 
Books, catechisms, systems, they did not want. 
They had Him. He was the hero of their hearts. 
They could hear the echoes of His voice; almost 
feel the glow of His loving grasp, and were confi- 
dent they would soon see His face. So that, as 
Beecher says, “Then all the dispositions, all the 
living experiences which were the fruits and evi- 
dences of their belief in Christ, were a part of their 
faith. In short, their belief in Christ, and their 
fidelity to their belief, must be joined together in 
the conception of faith as it existed in the earlier 
disciples.” 

Add to these two points this reflection ; that men 
help men according to the spirit they are of ; “ Souls 
grow more by contact with souls than aught else,” 
and the highest force in use amongst us after all is 
that subtle moral magnetism, ealled “ influence,” 
which flows out of one nature into another in invisi- 
ble streams of bane or blessing; and the prayer of 
the Apostles to their Master—Himself the first and 
greatest of believers, the pattern of an infinitely 
serene and conquering trustfulness in God and in 
men—passes at once into the realms of unclouded 
light, and appears as the prayer that of all others 
most befits them and Him. For, just as we increase 
the spirit of patriotism by fellowship with the chief 
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living examples of civic devotion, the study of the 
story of patriotic deeds, and the actual doing of self- 
sacrificing work for our country, so we increase this 
spirit of trustfulness in God and in men by free 
access into our Father’s presence, communion with 
those who breathe His spirit, and by service requir- 
ing the sacrifice of self for the good of others. 

IV.—But, admitting the intelligibility of the prayer 
* Increase our faith,” it is objected further that “it 
is an exaggerated claim to enter it, as the highest 
petition into which a man can put the fervour of his 
soul, and the effort of his life.” 

Is it? Let us recall it as it leaps fresh and warm 
from the lips of these men. Set it back in the 
paragraph of Luke’s history ; a paragraph containing 
(1) a mournful prediction, (2) a comprehensive pre- 
cept, (3) a passionate prayer, and (4) a Divine promise. 

Christ is speaking, with the shadow of the Cross 
stretching athwart His path, of the united social and 
corporate life of His followers, treating them as 
already the germ of a new society planted in a 
most perilous soil ; and He tells them “occasions of 
stumbling will come” in their fellowship with one 
another. It is impossible to prevent them, so long 
as men are men, and in a world where selfishness is 
so pleasant, self-conquest so irksome, misconception 
so rife, and united federal action so prodigiously 
difficult. We might have expected Christ to found 
a perfect society, and establish a universal kingdom 


ata bound. He does not: He initiates the Divine 
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order and leaves them to develop it under His 
direction, forewarning them of, and so fore-arming 
for, the sure invasion of trouble; and then in tones 
of sovereign authority He says :—* Take heed to 
yourselves. Cherish a solemn dread of damaging 
men. Revere them. They are sacred, and the 
feeblest and the least are the most sacred.” 

Next, calling to His side several frail children, and 
laying His hands on their heads, He identifies Himself 
with the youngest and most immature, and shields 
and guards them with the most awful penalty; saying 
that the “ drowning ” which was the penal doom of 
criminals in Greece and Syria, was a light punish- 
ment compared to the consequences of hurting one 
of “these little ones.” Take care of them. The 
world drives the weakest to the wall. You must 
rescue and nourish them. Men hurt them. You 
must guide their weary and bleeding feet, lift the 
broken stones out of their path, and make their way 
smooth as a carpet of grass. Yet your pity must be 
married to holy strength. “If thy brother sin, 
rebuke him.” Have no partnership with evil. Do 
not truckle to iniquity because it gets into sacred 
places, or condone wrong because it is done by a 
brother. Speak lovingly and fearlessly, strongly and 
clearly, not in vague hints ; but rouse conscience, : 
quicken penitence, inspire reform. Therefore take 
care your severity is never soiled by the foul breath 
of revenge; “If he sin against thee seven times in — 
the day, and seven times turn again to thee saying, ~ 
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I repent, thou shalt forgive him.” Overflowing for- 
giveness to penitent wrong-doers is as sacred a law 
as faithful rebuke; “and the Apostles,” over- 
whelmed in the solemn presence of such stupendous 
counsels, ‘said unto the Lord, Increase our faith—”’ 
breathe into us Thy wise and kind spirit, make us 
like Thyself, in trustful love of God and men. How 
can we, without Thine aid, run in the way of such 
large commandments, and be men enough for such 
enormous tasks? Increase, oh increase our trust in 
Him Who is the source of all wisdom and forgiving- 
ness, holiness and love—* Increase our faith.” 

Does it surprise you that these men, right in the 
face of such gigantic work, should offer that prayer ? 
It cannot, if you know anything of life. No man 
who is read in the ways of men, in the fatal facility 
with which we despise and hurt those beneath us 
in the home, in business, and in the world, will 
wonder at this prayer. Ah brothers! we may go to. 
our “systematic classes for the study of science,” 
and as systematically nourish our pride and self- 
sufficiency with every grain of science we get. We 
may stand on the “ firm ground of sociology” and 
breathe from our exalted position contempt for the 
ignorant, distrust of the wretched. We may know 
all “laws” and, alas! break the law of lovingkind- 
ness and charity in all our dealings with one another. 
If there be a more strenuous task than that of never 
hurting by word, or look, or deed, a solitary soul of 
man; never parleying with evil in ae dearest 
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friends ; never witholding the frankest and fullest 
forgiveness ; I do not know it, and therefore I must 
declare that though I have joined heartily in the 
prayer for years, “Increase our knowledge,” I am 
immovably sure that the one thing more needful 
for us men, in our individual and social life, than all 
others is, that we should prayerfully and systemati- 
cally go to the school of Him Who gave Himself to 
a violent death to save the worst of men; Whose 
scathing rebukes of sin illumined the conscience of 
His time and all time, and Whose love for men was 
so self-mastering that when He was. quivering with 
agony in every nerve on the Cross, He breathed out 
the prayer “Father, forgive them; they know not 
what they do.” 

V.—It is an item of evidence worth a moment’s 
attention that Luke tells us the Apostles offered 
this prayer, although the address had been given to 
all the disciples. Only elect spirits had the courage 
to attempt these heights of service. And they were 
not always of that temper; but Christ had refined 
them in the fires of His discipline, and so at the 
close of their schooling they gave this cogent proof 
of their fine quality. Like George Eliot’s “Arm- 
gart,” they— ; 


“Chose to walk high with sublimer dread 
Rather than craw] in safety ”— 


and dared to ask to be raised to the height of this 


demand, and to attempt the development of that 
new federation of men whose laws guarantee the ~ 
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best help to the feeblest and neediest; to secure an 
irreducible antagonism to all evil, and an inexhaust- 
ible compassion towards all who are out of the way of 
goodness and seek to get in. 

The moral altitude of men is registered in their 
prayers. Moses asking to be “blotted out of God’s 
book” rather than the Divine Name should be 
clouded for a moment ; Paul, willing to be “accur- 
sed from Christ,” if sueh a wish were consonant 
with the right and good ; the Apostles, yearning to 
share the trustful spirit of their Leader and Saviour, 
are examples of manhood’s loftiest prayers offered 
by the very aristocracy of sainthood. Men and 
brothers, let us examine ourselves, whether we 
belong to this fraternity or no. 

VI.—Briefly must we hint at Christ’s answer to 
these suppliants. 

First, He says, recognise the immense potency 
of this “faith.” “If ye have faith as a grain of 
mustard seed, ye would say unto this sycamine 
tree, Be thou rooted up and planted in the sea, and 
it would have obeyed you.” Such is its con- 
quering energy, so measureless its invincible 
power over the difficulties of our moral and social 
life. Distrust aggravates evil. What mischief it 
generates between husband and wife, master and 
servant, Christian and Christian! Suspect your 
neighbour of wrong, and you will soon believe he 
has done it. Meet men with faith in their redemp- 
tion and perfectibility, and you not only help 
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yourself, but those for whom you work. Dr. 
Arnold trusted his boys without a shadow of 
suspicion, and his trust created noble aims, hate 
of meanness, and love of gentlemanly behaviour. 
God Himself saves us by trusting us. With what 
gifts He loads us! what favours are ours! how 
exceeding great His promises! how full, free, and 
unsolicited His pardons! Everywhere, in Heaven 
and on earth, this spirit of loving trustfulness is the 
redeeming, regenerative energy. O God, make it 
inerease and abound within us! 

But Christ adds a parable, in which He tells His 
disciples to remember there is no credit to them 
for the achievements of faith ; and that they are still 
to think of themselves as unprofitable servants who 
have merely done their duty. The holiest and 
happiest Christian society owes all its grace to its 
non-meritorious acceptance of the Spirit, the Head 
and Source of all good. When we live so as to raise 
our help of others to its maximum, to make our 
holiness a cleansing fire, and our pity a healing 
balm, we have only done what we ought; that, 
indeed, for which we were made by God, have 
been saved by His Son, and remade by His 
Spirit. 

Cherishing such humility, let us rejoice in the 
marvellous opulence of a spirit of faith in the loving 
God revealed to us in Christ Jesus, assured that com- — 
munion with Him will, as with Enoch and Abraham, .. 
Moses and Paul, beget in us a larger reverence for, — 
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and trust in, all men, the weakest and worst first, 
thereby feeding the fires of our zeal for their 
salvation, and aiding us in realising the perfect 
answer to manhood’s loftiest prayer—‘ Increase our 
faith.” 


LOVE, THE KEY TO MANHOOD. 


“For in Jesus Christ neither circumcision availeth anything, nor uncireum- 
cision ; but faith working through love.”—-GALATIANS ¥. 6. 
THERE is no danger of our forgetting that emotions 
are a large element in religion. They assert them- 
selves. The heart isits own defence. Its rights are 
unsubduable. Suppressed in one age, the ineradic- 
able instincts of man’s emotional nature break out in 
the next with vehement and conquering effective- 
ness. Stifled in an atmosphere loaded with world- 
liness and scepticism, they suddenly throw off their 
burden, seize upon spiritual facts with violence, and 
take the Kingdom of Heaven by force. Christianity 
in its principles is written upon the heart, as 
Chalmers says, in “sympathetic ink;” and, held for 
a little before the fires of trial and discipline, the 
Divine handwriting appears in sharply-cut charac- 
ters. Conscience may be lulled to sleep by the 


opiates of falsehood ; reason may rebel against truth ; 
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the imagination may elose its eyes to the purest 
ethical beauty ; the will may lose the touch of all 
the practical forces ; the soul’s ears, dinned with the 
clatter of boundless mills, may be deaf to the 
eternal harmonies ; worst of all, religion itself may 
become an affair of wages, of pencil and slate, of 
vulgarest hope and fear, instead of a thousand- 
voiced and melodious worship. of the Invisible 
Father ; but it will not, it cannot, pass away. The 
heart of humanity cries out for God; and will not 
rest without the truth of His revelation, the solace 
of His promises, the strength of His arm, and the 
light of His immortality. Only by annihilating 
man can you get rid of religion. He is made for it, 
because he is made for God, and for the worship of 
the Source of all truth, and beauty, and goodness, 
and however he may have to battle and bear defeat, 
it is certain he can be educated into a religious life, 
into a faith that works through love, and transforms, 
enlarges, and ennobles the life. The heart of man, 
with its spiritual cravings and aspirations, is the 
perennial residual force of religion. 

In that same emotional life, called by Schleier- 
macher, the religious feeling, or sense of absolute 
dependence upon the Unseen highest and holiest ; 
and the moral perceptions of good and right and 
truth associated therewith, we have a basis for the 
Christian life as solid, verifiable, and indestructible 
as we have for the scientific life in our sense- 
perceptions of the phenomena of the world in 
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which we live. The foot of the ladder of Religion, 
and that of the ladder of Science, rest alike on the 
same solid ground of nature and of fact. 

It is not my business to account for that undeni- 
ably original and structural element in our being; 
but since we may easily mistake its province, 
wrongly define its boundaries, exaggerate or under- 
rate its functions, and so fail in gaining. its utmost 
aid in building up a veritable and victorious man- 
hood, I want to show that love is the centre and 
distinct keystone of our whole life, and that it 
occupies the primary rank amongst the working 
forces of our individual domestic and social world ; 
and that the love of Christ is the shortest and surest 
and the most effective way of becoming in “all 
points” for the highest ends of existence—a man. 

I—It settles Paul’s estimate at a stroke as to the 
place of love in the Christian life to hear him say 
that even faith itself. reaches its goal, works out its 
clearest issues, and wins its signal victories by and 
through love. That faith of which he has said his 
most emphatic and argumentative, if not his most 
comprehensive, word—the spirit of trust in God 
and in one another, in which we live, move, and 
have our best life,—even that does its work, gains 
its hardest battles against the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, by and through love. 

‘A train goes from St. Pancras to Manchester on 
the iron rails, well laid and firmly compacted to- 
gether by that which every screw supplieth, by oil 
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applied to the wheel, and a hundred other auxil- 
iaries, but primarily by steam. A message rides 
swifter than fleet-winged light itself from side to 
side of the vast Atlantie, never taking foot off the 
cable that rests on the bottom of the deep sea, and 
yet essential as the cable is, the journey is made 
mainly by electricity. Peter travels from weakness 
to power, from guilt to goodness, from rash impul- 
siveness to masterly self-control, by the help of 
Andrew, James and John, and the discipline of the 
Master’s school, but principally by his enthusiastic, 
soul-absorbing, man-compelling love for the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Greater than faith, greater than hope, 
greatest of all in that greatest Being, Christ Jesus, 
is love—a love of men to the uttermost, going forward 
with a deep and unbroken quiet in its redeeming 
and world-cleansing energies ; its forces perpetually 
fed from the exhaustless fires of God, and flaming 
forth with increased brilliancy in the lurid gloom of 
Gethsemane’s agony, and through the dark eclipse of 
the Cross. So, greatest of all, in us, is not faith or 
hope, zeal or devotion, but love; love of God and 
love of man, love of Divine ideals and eternal prin- 
ciples, love of Nature and of Duty, love of all that is 
lovely on earth and in Heaven, of aught that has the 
faintest glimmer of the loving God sparkling in it. 
To imagine, therefore, that the religious life is 
reducible to a set of rites, a Church polity, ora creed, 
_is as though we were to reduce poetry to jingling 
rhymes, eloquence to incontinent talk, manhood to 
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clothes-wearing, and the whole of life to a Piccadilly 
strut. A few moments of healthy contact with fact, 
in a spirit of true and genuine earnestness, ought to 
save us from such an anarchic absurdity. In Jesus 
Christ, in the life that He inspires, sustains, fashions 
and controls, circumcision, though it be a rite of 
initiation into a peerless society, and a title to 
magnificent privileges, counts for nothing. Man is 
not amechanism, he is asoul ; he is not an institution, 
he is a free-born son of God; and he can no more 
find his salvation by an elaborate series of ritualistic 
services than he can satisfy his body hunger by the 
sight of pictures, or nourish his intellect on the 
starving pay of Mammon. 

In Paul’s day, victory over ritualism carried every- 
thing. Religion was wholly an affair of machines, 
a department of taxation, of self-assessment, a tithing 
of mint, anise, and cummin ; of fasting and praying 
by the almanack ; a huge and empty ceremony ; but 
the hour had come, and the clock of time had struck 
in which all who worshipped the Father must worship 
Him in quiet inwardness, reverent earnestness, 
intense reality, and glowing devotion. Christ had 
come and created a new epoch in which nothing 
availed but a trustful, loving, and thorough-going 
obedience to the great and all-inclusive law. “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy mind and 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy strength, AND thy neighbour as thyself.” 


II.—* Nothing?” Then is the law of faith abol- 
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ished in the edict proclaiming the reign of love? 
Is it no longer true that without faith it is impossible 
to please God ? 

By no means. For without faith in God, love of 
God is absolutely impossible, and the love of men 
only feebly sustains a threatened existence. We 
need make no mistake. The steel rails are in- 
dispensably necessary if the train is to cut through 
the air at sixty miles an hour. Once off those 
rails, every pound of steam is so much terribly 
destructive energy. Keep your electricity to its ap- 
pointed course and it will serve ; off it may destroy 
you. In rest, the rails may be taken up, your loco- 
motive be taken to pieces, your steam weighed in 
ounces ; but for motion your steam must be in your 
locomotive, and the locomotive must be on the rails. 
So for the life of man love and faith are as insepar- 
able as rail and steam in the safely swiftly moving 
train. 

Love starts in faith as the oak in the acorn, the 
harvest in the tiny grain, the ocean in the rain cloud, 
the man in the child. “We love, because He first 
loved us,” but we must know and be sure that He 
did first love us, and still loves us in order that we 
may love Him atall, “Love is itself the delighted 
perception of the excellence of things,” and faith 
is the organ of that perception. 

It is a wonderfully suggestive thing that in the 
Gospels we rarely read—only just now and again, 
and in the free love-talk between Christ and the 
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Father—about the Saviour’s love for His Father. 
Not often do we hear Him speak of His love. But 
flashing out in brilliant lines through the whole of 
the evangelical narrative, is Christ’s assurance of the 
love of the Father for Him. Itis the one idea which 
throbs and thrills through all the speech and action 
of the Son of Man. “My Father loves me.” It 
gleams in His life like a central sun. It gives law 
to His action, and moulds His ministry and mission. 
He knows it ; is sure of it, and never loses the glad- 
dening sense of it in the sternest and severest trials. 
It is the fire which feeds His enthusiasm, the fuel 
which nourishes the flame of His zeal, replenishes His 
patience, and compels His victories. And because He 
lives in the full and unclouded light of that love, 
therefore is His a life of love surpassing all others, 
transcending in its working energy, and enduring re- 
sults, all lives that have been lived. He knew and 
believed, and never doubted the love the Father had 
towards Him, and that faith worked through a love 
of unsearchable opulence and infinite reproductive- 
ness. 

“ There is in some houses,” says Miss Mulock, “an 
unconscious atmosphere of domestic and social ozone 
which brightens everybody. Wealth cannot give it 
nor can poverty take it away.” The sunny source of 
that “ozone” is the love breathed by the parental 
heart, filling the house with its exhilarating though 
invisible streams. No child ever guesses half its 
mother’s love. The infinitely subtle ways in which 
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it feeds, nourishes, and protects, are too fine for its 
vision, even if the heart were not crowded with other 
and more self-centred thoughts. Only when death 
has lifted that mother to another sphere does the 
vision become clear, distinct, and full of her undecay- 
inglove. Even Carlyle did not know—poor blunder- 
ing husbands that we are ! what a matchless treasure 
he had in his wife until he had lost her, and in his 
“ Reminiscences” he goes mourning and lamenting, 
page after page, over his foolish blindness. ’Tis just 
so with us and God. Our “eyes are held” so that we 
do not know and are not sure of the love that God 
hath toward us; therefore our service lacks spon- 
taneity, our speech graciousness and energy, our 
work enthusiasm, our aims singleness, and our treat- 
ment of men, healing, soothing, and redeeming 
power. “Open our eyes,” O God, that we may see 
the wondrous things of Thine inexorable, purifying, 
comforting love! Open our hearts, and fill them to 
the full with assurance of Thy tender and compas- 
sionate charity, and our souls shall find their joy in 
loving service of the lost, and their Heaven in like- 
ness to Thee ! 
III.—But we must go further back still to get at 
the secret sources of this working force of love. At 
the back of love we find faith, as under the moving 
steam-engine we find rails ; and at the back of faith 
we find ideas and principles, as in the steel rails and 
locomotive we have the elemental materials.of nature 
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—iron, carbon, oxygen, and thelike. The supremacy 
of righteousness, the sovereignty of duty, the beauty 
of meekness, the splendour of self-sacrifice, the value 
of truth, the irrepressibility of the spirit of progress 
in humanity, the blessed nearness and available help 
of the Eternal God, are the ideas and principles at 
the back of faith, delightedly recognised by the 
trustful spirit, and displayed at work in the world, 
through love. 

In some men, these ideas exist, alas ! in detachment 
from Christ. It is a good thing to have them, and 
to live in them anyhow; but in Christ they are in- 
carnate, embodied ; made usable by the simplest ; 
available on the spot ; magnetic and inspiring over 
the spirit ; and so become in us not mere abstract and 
inoperative conceptions, but living energies in 
forcible and conquering grapple with wrong and 
passion, selfishness and falsehood, and all other works 
of the devil. And therefore the love of Christ, in 
whom these ideas have their dwelling-place, and who 
Himself deepens and enlarges faith in them, and 
activity for their realisation, is the shortest, surest, 
and most effective method of attaining to the life of 
loving service of mankind and of loving worship of 
God. 

IV.—See the truth of this in four out of many 
particulars. 

First, this love of Christ unifies and utilises the 
entire man for the best issues. It is the function of 


love to ignore nothing, deride nothing, despise ~ 
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nothing. All existing things are here, first to be 
understood ; next to be used, righteously and lovingly ; 
the past with its experience, the present with its 
work, the future with its hopes and destinies, duty 
and delights, sorrows and joys, temptations and 
chagrins, defeats and victories ; and love is the magic 
instructor who gathers and concentrates all our 
powers on the act of reverent and true interpretation 
and diligent use. Love thus makes the man one, 
the home one, the nation one, humanity one, the 
universe and its Creator and all the created, one. 

Everybody feels its uniting power in the home. 
What manifold and multiplying interests gather 
under that roof. The cares of the bread-winner ; 
the solicitudes of the presiding genius, the wife ; the 
fine promise and exhaustless mischievousness of the 
child ; the risks of schooling, and the greater risks of 
the first contact with the responsibilities of life— 
how they cluster and crowd our hearts, and in ail 
their complexity are met, and mastered, by the gentle 
strength of love ! 

It is this unifies our common life in this building. 
A visitor who worshipped with us a little while ago, 
from Australia, said he delighted to come ten 
minutes before the service began, so that his nature 
might be soaked through his senses with the beauty 
of onr sanctuary. To us who dwell here, this sooth- 
ing, helpful ministry through the sense is precious ; 
but memory already reminds us of other treasures, of 


comrades brave and true with whom we had sweet 
M 
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fellowship in prayer and service; and through the 
reminiscence there comes a hallowing stimulus 
“How dreadful is this place ; it is none other than 
the house of God and the gate of Heaven,” we have 
said, like Jacob; and the recollection of deepened 
yearning for God and His revelation has brought an 
access of force to our common gratitude and our 
common service. Intellect, too, has been roused and 
guided ; the will set to work ; character formed ; and 
over and under, and in and through all, we see one 
centre of attraction, one source of power, our love 
for one another born of our love of the Lord Jesus 

Christ. He has made us and kept us one these eight 
and twenty years. 

So it is with our individual lives. Our real 
history is inward, of our hearts; our deepest life is 
determined by our loves. Like a general it goes 
through our nature, gathers together, drills and sets 
in rank all our forces of intellect and conscience, 
fancy and will, and then marches all forward to the 
chosen goal. Logic will not, cannot do this. It 
splits, divides, and weakens. Conscience even can- 
not be trusted with the task; it may goad to per- 
secution or command benediction. Imagination is 
not competent to fill this post. The unchaste 
thought may soil it, or the passions corrupt it. The 
leadership is only accorded to love, and if the love 
be worked by a “faith” in Christ as the revelation 
of God who is Himself Love, then the entire man is. 
carried on from goodness to goodness, and from 
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strength to strength till he appears perfect in love 
before the Father in Heaven, 

Without question that is the force of forces, most 
sure, most economical, which takes up and makes 
one, and utilises the whole man and his surround- 
ings in a life of holy love. 

(2.) The love of Christ, again, secures the free 
development of our being in the three chief directions 
in which the spirit of man moves; towards men, 
nature, and God: towards men in sympathetic inter- 
pretation of their actual and inmost needs, and self- 
sacrificing endeavour to supply them ; towards nature 
in delighted appreciation of its beauty and utilities, 
and resolute endeavour to subordinate its materials 
to spiritual ends; and specially towards God, in 
growing conformity to His character by personal 
communion with the Father through the Son. 

Nothing more effectually quickens sight than 
sympathy : nor is there any key to the true interpre- 
tation of fact of all sorts equal to love. Reason 
halts and logic stumbles where love sees at a glance. 
The poet outruns the scientist; and Goethe dreams 
of the leaf as the type of all vegetation before 
botanical investigations demonstrate it. The prophet, 
burning with the love of God and righteousness in 
every part of him, is a “Seer.” Paul, filled with the 
love of Christ, sends out ideas which create the 
philosophy of theages. The swiftest and surest way 
to intellectual insight, to a full growth in-our 
whole manhood, is described in the words, “Love 
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Christ, love Him with all the heart and soul and 
strength.” 

(3.) Nobody questions that love lifts to the heights 
of active power. It is equally true that the love of 
Christ Jesus is capable of carrying its possessor to 
the maximum of healing beneficence and world- 
saving devotion. It creates a self-consuming zeal ; 
begets heroes of suffering and martyrs in patience ; 
and devotes men in uttermost and undying 
endeavour to the salvation of the lost. Leslie Stephen 
says, that the only rule he and his Positivist com- 
panions can give for happiness is, “ Be good and you 
will be happy,” but he is obliged to add the dam- 
aging qualification, “ Be not too good.” Christianity 
does not contain a prescription for happiness, but 
it affirms you never can be too good, and announces 
as its inexorable ideal, ‘“‘ Be perfect as your Father in 
Heaven is,” perfect in love as He is; and the faith 
in Him that works through love, works unremit- 
tingly, with a patience that cannot be drained, and 
an energy of persistence that death itself cannot 
stop, but only transfigures. It is when Peter says 
three times over to His master, “Thou knowest that 
I love Thee,” that the mandate comes assigning him 
the highest service, “Feed My lambs, feed My 
sheep.” That love attested his strength in a hero’s 
service and a martyr’s death. ; 

(4.) The life that knows no quiet is weak and 
broken, and never can be complete. Souls grow in.. 
the calm of fellowship with the serene Christ, and 

they clothe themselves with strength as the ardours 
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of their love carry them to rest in His revelations 
and to peace through His presence. To unloving 
men life is a constant irritation, a ceaseless unrest. 
They fret. They fling themselves on the goads. 
They attack impassable barriers. They have no 
peace day or night. God is love and God is peace. 
Christ Jesus is love, and His calm cannot be broken. 
Love Him and His peace is yours. It flows asa 
river. It brings content. Itis kind and suffereth 
long, beareth all things, endureth all things, hopeth 
all things, and holds up its steadfast front with an 
unquivering resolution against accumulated iniqui- 
ties and numberless defeats ; for it sees at the heart 
of things the exceeding riches of God’s love of 
righteousness and goodness, and is assured that they 
must triumph. 

Men, busy men, wearied with the strenuous 
- effort to live, toiling from Monday’s dawn to Satur- 
day’s sunset, and scarcely able to keep week-day 
care out of the Sabbath rest; anxious to find the 
royal road to manhood, the infallible way, the 
quickest route, see! it is here. Love Christ; trust 
Christ; follow Christ. Recognise in Christ the 
incarnation of aJl that men seek, the ideas and prin- 
ciples dear to our hearts and dear to our race, and 
you will come into possession of His perfect peace ; 
know His quickening and multiplying power, obtain 
a true and right development of all your being! 
Oh, I would that I could paint for you my concep- 
tion of Christ: the infinite sweetness of His spirit, 
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the magnetic riches of His nature, the victorious 
restfulness of His progress, the grandeur of His 
patience, the gentle dignity of His manners, the 
omnipotence of His meekness, the completeness of 
His self-abnegation, the spotlessness of His charac- 
ter, the depth and range of His love; a love that in 
the very crisis of His acutest pain thinks not of self, 
but stretches out its great saving arms to the end of 
the world so that He may bring all men to the 
embrace of God. This Christ, won’t you love Him ? 
He is everything, and everything perfectly, a man 
should believe in and love in order to bea man. Is 
it strength? He is the strong Son of God. Is it 
righteousness ? In Him it is incarnate. Is it pro- 
gress ? Measure His difficulties and contrast them 
with His successes, and see it unexcelled for quality 
and duration. Is it the full power over the present 
blent with a strong hold of the invisible? He dis- 
plays it; and out of His fulness men have received, 
and grace for grace, and have come forth under- 
standing that mighty saying of Augustine “ Love 
God and do what you like.” Yes, what you like, 
for that love will become the law of your “likes,” 
fashion your thinking, determine your choices, 
inspire your action, and so give an abundant 
entrance to the glorious freedom of the sons of 


God, and make yours the renewal of that ex- — 


perience of the Apostolic Church, which is pushed 
as by an irresistible will into the saying, “The love~ 
of Christ constraineth us,” because we judge One 


‘ 
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died for all, that we who live should not live to our- 
selves, but to Him Who died for us and rose again. 

You have faith ; but have you works? Does your 
faith work through anything? Yes; through peace, 
and this is all I care about. It has given me a 
ticket for Heaven, and I am sure the door will open 
as soon as I show it, and that is enough. Shame on 
you ! miserable, selfish, irreligious! 

Does your faith work? Yes, through intellect, in 
bitterness detecting differences of opinion, hunting 
heresy, denouncing polities, and showing the clefts, 
wide and yawning, that separate Christian men—not 
recognising the solid and real union in the deep 
rock-strata, binding together, far underneath, all who 
are “in Christ.” Paltry, ignoble! 

The test of tests is this, Is your faith working 
through love, love of the welfare of men, which — 
is salvation from error and sin, and vice and misery ; 
love of the race, of its liberty, its progress in right- 
eousness, and goodness ; love of your neighbour, of 
his real advancement in all excellence, purity, and 
joy ? Does your faith irradiate the home with cheer- 
fulness, share to the full domestic care, and sweeten 
the lives of children and servants and friends? Is 
it, in the husband, a source of deeper happiness and 
purity to the wife ; and in the wife an ennobling and 
refreshing spiritual influence on the husband? Do 
the children learn the quality of your faith from the 
riches of your love of Christ? You have faith : what 
is it doing? does it work by a love that saves the 
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world, and saves more and more completely the 
saviours of the world? Can you say— 


“Love folds me round, love walks with me, love takes 
My heart and burns it with holy fire ; 
Love lays me on his silver wings, and makes 
My fainting soul to thinner air aspire. — 
Love of the Source, the Race, the True, the Right 
This is my sole companion day and night.” 


The God of love make us all like Himself in love! 
Amen. : 


<< 


PAUL, AN INCARNATION OF CHRIST. 


“For to me to live is Christ.”—-PHILIPPIANS i, 21. 


THAT Paul could not possibly have done better with 
his life than give it, in his complete, concentrated, 
and death-defying way to Jesus Christ, and to His 
ideas and purposes, no man, not even the most en- 
venomed opponent of Christianity, will deny. His 
use of his life was conspicuously rational, and com- 
pletely vindicated by its magnificent results. In his 
fierce rejection of the dead and mechanical religion 
of his day, and his heroic choice of the Nazarene as 
his Master, he ascended by the surest steps to the 
heights of wisdom. It was his manifest duty, and 
not less his manifest advantage. Nothing could 
have been more manly than for him to say, “Life 
for me is just being Christ: repeating His work ; 
breathing His spirit; lcoking at men and the uni- 
verse in His temper of fixed calm, of unbounded 
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hopefulness, and of solemn and high resolve, and 
gazing beyond life here into an eternity of growing 
and blessed communion with Christ Himself.” 

“The tree is known by its fruits.” Religions 
must ultimately stand or fall by the men they make. 
Life is demonstration. There is no refuting a gospel 
that makes the perfect man. You may as well throw 
snowflakes at a roaring blast-furnace, and expect to 
put out the fire, as to fling bits of logic at an agency 
that creates the highest types of manhood. It is 
irrefutable that Paul is without parallel. Many dis- 
ciples of many religions have done excellently, but 
he excels them all. He has no equal, and his second 
is numberless leagues behind him. He isa master 
builder of unsurpassed skill and effectiveness ; a 
Christian statesman, working the ideas of Christ his 
Teacher, with a giant’s will, into his character and 
aims, then into the lives of other men, and next into 
the substance of great societies of men ; and thereby 
into the enduring ages. As a missionary, a thinker, 
a creator of literature, a builder of churches, a phil- 
osopher ; he is a large, inexhaustible man, and yet 
great as his work is, he himself is always beyond it. 
It is as clear to me that Paul, in resolving that his 
life should be an incarnation of Christ, could not 
have done better with and for himself, or with and 
for the world, as that the quickest way of sending a 
message to New York is by telegraphy, and the most 
rapid mode of transit for us to the same place is by 
steam. 
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But for us, and in our days, is not the case so 
radically altered that whilst we may readily acknow- 
ledge the grandeur of the issue we see in Paul’s life, 
we must dissent from the obligation to attempt to 
reach a similar issue by Paul’s method? Eighteen 
centuries lie between us and Paul—and such cen- 
turies! What enormous detachments from the past 
we have made! At what an accelerated rate we have 
moved in these later years! What fine evolutions 
are about us! Think of our wonderful philosophies, 
capable of accounting for all the glory and beauty of 
man’s religious spirit, by simply starting with the 
superstition ofa ghost! See our all-revealing science ! 
itself the creed of the prophets of Positivism, who 
have outgrown the deep necessities and dwarfed the 
proportions of the saints and heroes gone by! 
Remember, we are living in the fierce light that beats 
upon us from the religions of all time, and that we 
know nearly as much of Mahomet as of Paul, and 
are almost as familiar with Buddha as with the 
Apostle John. With all these accessories, with this 
opulence of wisdom and growth within hand-reach, 
cannot we do better with ourselves and our world 
than go to school to the Nazarene ; take our ideas of 
life from Him ; feed our enthusiasms by His fires ; 
approach Him as the Fountain of all our moral ener- 
gies, and get up to manhood by seeking to be just as 
He was ? 

With the fullest assurance of conviction, and with 
a conviction that deepens with every fresh investi- 
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gation of the methods other men put forward, I say 
there is no plan so rational, no scheme for us so wise. 
No method gives such well-grounded promise of 
close approximation to all that the best of the race 
have sought to be and do. And therefore no obliga- 
tion is so strong as that of imitating, in the most 
thorough-going way, this man Paul, and seeking to 
incarnate in our lives the Christ of God. 

I.—For the real conditions of the problem are not 
changed one jot. They are precisely the same for 
you and me as they were for Paul and Timothy. 
Man is still man, and Christ is still Christ. The two 
determining personalities, Paul and Christ, in this 
highest business of the building up of man, have 
undergone no essential alteration from the day in 
which the brave and capable Paul made choice of 
life, and said it shall be filled from side to side, and 
from end to end, up and down, through and through 
with Christ. And without change in these two per- 
sonalities there is no solid fact on which to rest the 
appeal for a change of method. 

I say not, that the race is where it was. I know 
that we are rid, and rid for ever, in some sections of 
the wide human family, of the terrible incubus of 
ideas of God, and of life and death, that were fatal to 
liberty, growth, andstrength. But man is still man ; 
his passions are as strong, fiery, and tumultuous as 
ever, and his selfishness is as diabolical and as 
destructive. If Nero is not in Rome, a Neronian 
wantonness of cruelty flashes out in lurid flames in 
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Dahomey, in Phenix Park, and in government by 
dynamite. Your city is enriched with unsearchable 
wealth of goodness and true nobleness of service ; 
yet here in part, and in other cities in distressing 
plenty, squalid misery, sensuous content with a 
vicious life, dulness of the spiritual sense, stoical 
satisfaction with the seen and temporal, and indeed 
all the varieties of the human lot that have existed 
from the days of the Roman Empire, are to be found 
somewhere on this planet. Yes! man is still man; 
and therefore—all praise to His Creator and Saviour 
—his soul is as susceptible as ever of the inspiring 
touch of an unseen hand, and as receptive as of old 
of the revelation of a world vaster than the world of 
sense, with wider vistas, stronger powers, loftier 
wisdom ; and he may be checked in mid-career of 
fury and oppression and wrong-doing as was Saul of 
Tarsus, and transfigured by the renewing God into a 
paragon of gentleness and love, strength and fruit- 
fulness. Not more surely does the same sun shine 
on us, the same infinite blue solicit our thought and 
yearning, and the same great seas roll round our 
globe, than the same facts in their essence and sub- 
stance confront us in the multitudinous, quickened, 


and broadened life of our nineteenth century world. 


Still less is there change in the other personal 
factor. Christ, as Paul knew Him, the Christ of the 
Gospels and of the Epistles—the Christ of fact and 
of faith—is the same yesterday, to-day and for ever ; 
the eternal manifestation of the Father, the unique 
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epiphany of God. Unequalled for ever in clearness, 
fulness and medicinal power as the Revealer of God, 
life, and immortality ; Himself “in the flesh,” but 
showing us a realm above the flesh, making it possi- 
ble for us to become “sons of God” and incarnations 
of the Divine. 

None of the religions of the world has displaced 
Him ; and all of them do not place us in a position 
to dispense with Him, or to render it other than the 
fatalest blunder to ignore His unequalled working 
energy. We need Him as Paul did, and must have 
Him, the Spiritual Christ, pervading us with His 
radiance, His spiritual illuminations and divine 
fervours, by living and actual fellowship. It is as 
true to-day as it was eighteen centuries since, that 
without this method of incorporating Him, we men 
cannot repeat the work, breathe the spirit, or 
achieve results like those of Paul. 

II.—But it is felt, if not said, that Paul was a 
missionary, a man separated from the ordinary work- 
a-day world, given over to spiritual issues, and there- 
fore it was fitting for him, in his position, to make 
such a chivalrous adoption of this method of using his 
life. But it is very different for men on ’Change, 
“walking the hospital,” “working up a business,” 
preaching from the pulpit of “the Press,” conveying 
lands, toiling in the city with its deliriums, worries, 
excitements, and exhaustions. With such a matter- 
of-fact existence, Paul’s ethereal motto is as much 
out of accord as poetry and a steam-roller. 
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Never! This text, pungent and portable as a 
proverb, compact aud concise as a telegram, and 


precious beyond rubies as a revelation, is the precise 


and express answer to your objection ; for it speaks 
of life in its earthward ranges and engrossing 
secularities ; a life in the flesh, of which “death” 
is the antithesis, whose theatre is the body, and 
whose energies are spent on everyday affairs ; the 
life of an artisan working one day at his goatskins 
and another knocking at the door of Aquila and 
Priscilla for a day’s employment ; now ashipwrecked 
sailor on the Island of Malta, and now a criminal 
chained to a soldier, and awaiting his trial before 
Nero ; the life of areal man, in a real matter-of-fact 
world, crowded with goading cares and tender 
solicitudes, gaping wants and inexorable demands 
to adegree that has no equal for any of us. 

Get rid of the notion, I beseech you, that this 
saying refers to the higher spiritual life in absolute 
detachment from the body and from affairs, rooted 
up out of the earth and lifted into the infinite sky. 
It is not poetry, but the straightest, directest, plainest 
prose. The speaker is a genuine son of man, a true 
son of Mother Earth, with his feet on the solid, 
hard, and grim world, and his hands grappling its 
sternest facts; preaching, it may be, but not to fill 
an office, but as the vocal expression of his full life ; 
writing too, but not for a day’s wage, or an eternity 
of fame, but as the literary expression of his man- 
hood ; acting as a “ missionary,” but not as a “ pro- 
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fessional,” but from an irrepressible sympathy with 
souls that, like the men of Macedonia, cried in their 
grief and loss “‘ Come overand help us,” just as also he 
toiled at his tent-making to satisfy the needs of his 
body. Paul was an incarnation of Christ not be- 
cause he was an apostle, or a missionary leader, but 
because he was a believing, loving, and Christ- 
adoring man, and his incarnation was so complete 
that he could say “To me to live, in tent-making or 
church-building, in forced suffering or free and 
abounding service, is Christ ;” “ J live, yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me ”’—penetrating the entire man, 
pushing the secular spirit further and further from 
his being, and making him one strong, passionate, 
and concentrated existence for Christ. 

Christ incarnate in man is, then, Christ pervading 
the whole sphere of existence, making everything 
spiritual and ethical ; so that there is not the secular 
AND the spiritual, but only the good and bad, holy 
and unholy, true and false, noble and ignoble. Man 
lives in manifold elements, atmospheres, and cli- 
mates. The frosts of Canada do not kill him; he 
thrives by them. The heats of India will not 
destroy him ; he subdues himself to them. So the 
Christ-filled man has no rejections except of the 


effete, the bad, the base, the hurtful; no exclusively — 


sacred “days,” or places, or men. Christianity is 
universal. Its priesthood is made up of all the 


good; its Sabbaths are all time; its temples all _ 


homes and houses and space where the truth and 
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love of Christ have free course, and its Bible all 
truth. Toa really religious soul nothing is or can 
be secular ; not art, or literature, or science, o7 
business; and nothing is in and for itself sacred. 
The Lord’s Supper is a symbol of the sacrifice of 
Christ; but also of the unspeakably nutritive re- 
sources of the vicarious element in all life. “ Pray- 
ing ’s the end of preaching,” and a godly, healing, 
helpful life is the intended issue of both. Sunday 
sabbatises all the days ; the teaching of Christ hallows 
all literature ; and every-day work in all its varieties 
presents a sphere for the exercise of the strength of 
the Christ-fed spirit. Call this a church-motto to be 
. reserved for special gatherings! Then I would not 
care to have it. No. It is for the counter; on both 
sides, the buyer and the seller alike ; for the lawyer 
settling his bill of costs; the physician watching his 
patient; the artisan in his workshop ; the preacher 
in his pulpit; the clerk at his desk; master and 
servant; father and child ; for life in all its variety 
of circumstance and fulness of experience. Alas ! 
brothers, we have discharged this great word of much 
of its power, and our characters of much strength 
and beauty, because we have given it so fragmentary 
and partial an application. Let us give it range. 
Think of it when temptation is the fiercest, and 
stand like the brave with your face to thefoe. Hold 
it firmly when goaded to hard words and unkind 
speech, and so steady yourselves into a Christ-like 
silence. Hang it, not in your office, but in your 
N 
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heart, in luminous characters, so that greed may not 
have place, and you may learn the secret of making 
and using money forthe Kingdom of God. O for an 
all-filling and all-round incarnation of Christ in each 
one of us! Soshall we best rebut the taunt of the Posi- 
tivists, that “ the churches have not religion enough.” 

III.—But observe, as the whole “environment” 
of the man is embraced in the words “to live,” so 
the whole nature of the man is expressed in the 
emphatic “for, to me” to live is Christ. “To me” 
whatever others may do; to me altogether and 
wholly, life is just being Christ. The phrase ex- 
hibits the “set” and determined devotion of the 
entire nature. Paul is a whole man at this one 
business; a complete, compacted, and victoriously 
united and energetically directed Will in the service 
of Christ. 

This is the summit of power :—Is life a pursuit of 
knowledge ? Paul counts all things but loss for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus his 
Lord. The man’s mind heaves with great thoughts 
and labours amid entrancing spiritual illuminations 
to justify the ways of God to men. Through his 
epistles he marches, clad in a panoply of thought, 
of which “ Christ is all in all.” 

Is life an aspiration ? Paul prays with all prayer: 


bearing on his great heart the cares of widely — 
scattered communities of growing men, and yearn- 
ing for their growth and Deappiness “in the tender 


heart of Christ.” 
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“ Vital action everywhere is emphatically a means 
and not an end. . Life is given us for the sake of 
living, but always with an ulterior, external aim.” 
Paul forgets the things which are behind, and 
presses forward towards the mark for the prize of 
the high calling which is of God in Christ Jesus. 
There is no frittering of power. One purpose gives 
compactness to the man. As William III. had one 
master passion and one master aim—resistance to, 
and suppression of, the Roman Catholic power of 
Spain and the emancipation of the Netherlands, and 
his life was the incarnation of that purpose,—so 
the Apostle strove “to win Christ and be found in 
Him,” so absorbingly that all men should readily 
find Christ Himself in Paul. Life is mainly a doing, 
and “character,” says Novalis, “is a completed will.” 
“Christ went about doing good,” and Paul was just 
a repetition of Christ. Free or chained,. he was 
doing good ; sending his messages where he could 
not go himself ; saving Onesimus, the robber-slave, 
and sending him back with a letter to his master, 
Philemon, when he could not wander from town to 
town preaching Christ. He was never content with 
having purposes “in his heart”; but sought to put 
them out in beneficent acts. He knew one thing 
done is worth a thousand intended; and a solitary 
true deed has an eternal fruitfulness that does not 
belong to the loveliest fancy or the grandest dream. 
A “cup of cold water” is better than any elaborate 
sketch of water-works to a thirsty ag The plans 
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of an architect will not of themselves make a home. 
“The barrenest of all mortals is the sentimentalist.” 
The man who has it “in his heart” to build all sorts 
of temples for God and found infinite kingdoms of 
peace and goodness for men, and yet sits luxuriously 
lounging in the cushioned chairs of his indolence, 
enjoying the bottomless satisfactions of his good 
purposes, is a valetudinarian, coddled, dozing mass 
of irritating impotence ; an offence at once to God 
and all real men. 

Let us, friends, each work as Christ did. “To 
me”—“*To me” living is thinking, praying, aim- 
ing, loving, working as Christ did. We dream, we 
wish, we plan, we enjoy, but what are we 
doing? Whom are we saving? Am/I, let us each 
ask, an incorporated and active Will for Christ; a 
glowing body of vitality in His service; using 
every sort of energy, and using it wholly on every- 
thing for Him? Oram Ia “trimmer,” a “ moderate,” 
a stainless Pharisee, a petrified religious “ respect- 
ability,” going through a torpid death-life, and never 
saying or doing anything with the whole of me for 
Christ? “To me,” can I say it, as if solitary in 
God’s world, life is ALL for Christ ? 

IV.—The remaining word of the text is the 
largest and least susceptible of adequate definition. 

All song and speech fail to represent man, to ex- 


press the fulness of his nature, and to interpret to ~ 
others what really is his being ; and the greater the . 
man in capacity, and insight, and purpose, the more — 
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is speech but a straggling symbol of the greatness 
of his ideas and qualities. 

The word “ Christ ;’ what meant itto Paul? Is 
there a dictionary that tells out its significance in a 
single line? Can you fathom its import to him, at 
the beginning, midway, and at the end of his journey ? 
Its significance grew .with his years and meant 
different things at different times. On the road to 
Damascus it stood for authority, shock, repentance, 
self-renunciation; throbs of pain shot through 
him with irresistible force. At Damascus itself, it 
expanded into illumination, obedience, baptism, and 
the preaching of Jesus. In Arabiait was communion 
with Christ, revelation of the contents of the Gospel, 
discipline of the spirit, education. In Antioch it 
was enlargement of soul, missionary enthusiasm, and 
missionary labour. In Corinth and Galatia it signi- 
fied defeat, chagrin, sorrow, suffering and conflict, all 
patiently borne and heroically conquered. In Rome, 
sacrifice and perfect joy, unceasing toil ; and finally 
death itself, were found in it, and by death gain. 
Throughout his life the meaning was deepening and 
broadening and heightening, comprehending all 
questions, peopling all realms, and filling, as a 
central sun, the whole universe of his being with its 
radiance. 

No one eye can see the whole ocean at once, so no 
one soul can see the whole of Christ. There is a 
growth of vision, an education by the Incarnation 
of the Christ within us. We incorporate and we 
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see. Let an author become a part of us and we 
learn to recognise his ideas and respond to his in- 
fluences with the first word from his lips. Sight is 
quickened, vision cleared, as we breathe his spirit, 
adopt his aims and do his work. “Truth,” says 
Schiller, “never is, it is always a becoming.” Not 
at once and by one glance of the eye do we behold 
all that Christ is, but incorporating Him, and living 
out His life, we see more and more, and with ever 
increasing distinctness. 

The sculptor Dannecker worked for two years at a 
statue of Christ. After he had done his best—as he 
thought—he asked a little girl into his studio, and 
when the child was in front of the statue he said to 
her “Who is that ?” The child looked, and said “A 
great man.” The German artist went away mourn- 
ful; he had failed. He set to work again. He 
worked for six years more, and then he sent for that 
same child again. The child looked, tears came into 
her eyes, and she said, “It is, ‘Suffer little children 
to come unto Me, and forbid them not, for of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” Dannecker was delighted, 
he had chiselled out his conception of Christ. 

Brethren, is it not often thus with us? Men look 
at us soon after we have named Christ as our Master 


and they say, “ Heis no better than we. It is self, — 


self, self.” We thought we had some of Christ’s 


ideas and purposes, and some of His pure aims. But — 
if after our defeat we will go back to our work and ~ 


stick to our task, we shall find by His inspiration 
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and skill we really can put into our characters those 
qualities which will compel men to repeat His 
words, and as they look at us in a victorious calm 
under a great sorrow, say, “Let not your hearts be 
troubled ; ye believe in God, believe also in Me”; or 
as they see our resolute self-denials and vehement 
indignations against wrong, “All they that are 
Christ’s have crucified the flesh, with its affections 
and lusts”; or when we make proof that we walk 
as seeing Him who is invisible, “This man is a 
pilgrim seeking a better country, even a heavenly.” 
We have won, our Christian art has triumphed when 
we have compelled men to take the words of Jesus 
on their lips, and find their illustrations of Him in 
our character and services. 

Each man is the measure and definition of Christ 
to his fellows. According to the way he appro- 
priates and utilises the Christ from day to day, so 
does he see and know Christ, and get his power to 
represent Him. We must receive of His fulness and 
grace for grace, in order to give. We must learn 
before we teach. Only as we say “To me to Jive is 
Christ,” can we say truly “To me to teach is Christ.” 
With Him, therefore, must we dwell, and in His 
light must we walk. Though the sun shines in the 
full heavens the prisoner has only a glint in his 
dungeon. Down in his cellar the poor, weary, and 
afflicted man only catches now and again its healing 
rays. Out in the broad and lofty spaces of nature 
its complete beams enwrap, enswathe, and bathe us; 
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and, sun-fed and sun-filled, we are ourselves radiant 
and strong. We must pass from the prisons of false 
ideas, and seek healing for the afflictions brought on 
us through self-seeking, by going into the ample and 
radiant regions of communion with Christ Himself, 
—in ideas, in aims, and in service,—and so shall we 
prove to men that each one of us has, with all his 
nature, taken as the motto of life “ For me to live is 
Christ.” 

Oh that each one of us may be a living incarnation 
of the Christ of God! 


MANHOOD IN HEAVEN. 


“For to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.” —-PHILIPPIANS 1, 21, 


I—THAT conjunction “and” is the golden clasp 
binding together in indissoluble attachment the 
two portions of Paul’s description of his continuous, 
earth-vanquishing, and Heaven-winning life : the 
short but strong link uniting the believing and 
toiling manhood of earth with the peaceful and 
progressive manhood of Heaven. “For to me to 
live” in the flesh “is just being Christ; and to 
die” in the flesh is gaining at one stroke and in 
_ one gladdening instant Christ Himself, and enter- 
ing, not upon a condition of irremediable loss of 
that which I have lived for, and fought for, and 
striven after these thirty years, with ever-deepening 
devotion, but of “gain,” actual and irreversible, and 
that after a process which seemed itself to be the 
fatal and final foreclosure of all such possibilities 
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This copulative particle thus makes the two 
clauses into a beautiful and instructive unity ; shows 
that “death” is not a break in the flow of a Christ- 
consecrated being, and compels us to claim the same 
emphatic universality of duration, or of endlessness, 
for Paul’s incarnation of Christ, as we have proved it 
to have of universality in reference to his undivided 
manhood, to the manifold circumstances of his career, 
and the glorious fulness of his Lord and Master. 

Did the Apostle subordinate all facts, conditions, 
relations, and experiences to the realisation of the 
purposes of the Redeemer? So he does not except 
“ death itself,” that chief terror of men; but asserts 
that it is his servant as well as “life,” and that 
“things to come” await his elective use as well as 
“things present.” 

Does he reserve nothing of his power, or will, or 
devotion, but dedicate all in its flaming intensity 
and wide activities to Christ? So he cannot, asa 
man, and eminently as a disciple of the Risen and 
Living Lord, restrict his vision to this side of death. 
Naturally, and with the instinct of eternity that 
belongs to the spiritual life, he projects his being 
into the infinite unseen, and rejoices in the entranc- 
ing prospects of limitless progress under the dis- 
cipline and guidance of his Divine Master. 

Did he delight in the Saviour as the source, 


strength, joy, end, aim, and pattern of his obedience ? — 

So he felt he could no more be detached from Christ ~ 

than the beating heart from a continuously living 
s 
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man, or the radiant sun from the continuous fertility 
of the world. “For I am persuaded that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor powers, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God, which is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

IIl.—If we are determined to look all facts 
honestly in the face, and shrink with a holy shudder 
from falsifying a single verdict of human conscious- 
ness, or the witness of a solitary life, by sinking into 
cowardly content with the easiest exposition of 
man’s nature that comes before us, we shall not stop 
short on this side of this conjunctive bridge ; but 
having sifted the significance of Paul’s life in the 
flesh as an incarnation of Christ, we shall ask, “If 
that Paul dies, will he live again as he hopes? and 
if he lives, what will that life after death be in re- 
lation to all that he was and sought to be here; and 
even if he does not live after his martyrdom, what 
is the value of his conviction about another life asa 
working force in this one ?” 

We must attempt to read both sides of this one 
life,—of this one leaf, for the leaf is one, though it 
has two different pages, one fronting us, written 
over and over in such clear characters that we read 
them at once, of the earth earthy, and yet with such 
a Divinity of meaning as to proclaim the writer him- 
self Divine ; the other in characters not less distinct, 
or less human, for those who have the courage to 
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persist in studying them, and are sympathetic 
enough with unseen realities to catch their full 
significance. Certainly Paul’s manhood here can- 
not be fully interpreted in its sublime patience, 
desperate hopes and heroic victories, without a 
clear recognition of his manhood there. This and 
that ; here and yonder; earth and heaven; incar- 
nation and ascension make the one man, and 
constitute the one life, and vindicate the conclusion 
that any manhood which omits either portion of 
this whole must be seriously cramped in its action, 
dwarfed in its development, and feeble in its 
achievements. It is, says the entire history of this 
man, absolutely necessary for a thoroughly manly 
life to bind together in a true and mutually helpful 
union things present and things to come, to make a 
vital solidarity of the past, present, and future in 
the one complete and Christ-filled life. The man- 
hood anticipated in Heaven gives quality, tone, and 
power to manhood on earth. 

Aliens from Christianity blame us, with a little 
misdirected energy in most cases, I think, for fixing 
our attention absorbingly on the unclouded joys of 
the redeemed, the “gains” of eternal rest and safety, 
peace and purity ; when we should grip the sword 
with a soldier’s chivalry and go forth with a soldier's 
dash to beat down all evil under our feet ; and even 
we ourselves are not unfrequently sketching that 


imaginary Christian, who has joined “the Church - 


of the heavenly rest” and proposed to “sit and sing 
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himself away to everlasting bliss,” and bidding him 
get up, go out, and work himself in acts of saving 
and healing, away to that same everlasting blessed- 
ness. 

But just now, for all of us, Christian or not, the 
danger is not of an excessive use of “the powers of 
the world to come,” but of too little. Never was 
the temptation so strong upon men to halt on this 
side of the bridge, and ignore that largeness of view 
and infinitude of vista which gave to Paul’s incar- 
nation of Christ not only a continuity of manhood 
hereafter as well as here, but was positively essential 
to its solid worth, and glorious “ gains” in time, as 
well as in eternity. 

I have read somewhere that a man’s true life 
should be as free from thought about the future 
as the heart of a romping child spending its hours 
In luxurious enjoyment of the warm sunshine, 
the fresh, soft, breath of the pine-woods, the loveliness 
of the hills, and the charms of the mysterious and 
far-resounding sea. But man is not always a child, 
and ought not always, and in fact cannot always 
think as achild. He is of the future ; the child of 
eternity, and cannot keep his heart out of it. Irre- 
sistible forces push him or attract him toward it. 
As soon will the complete insect remain always in 
the chrysalis condition, or the matured tree an acorn, 
or the period of school-books and discipline close 
manhood’s career, as the spirit of real men find per- 
fect content in the things seenand temporal. Fichte 
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says, “My mind can take no hold of the present 


world, nor rest in it for a moment; but my whole 
nature rushes on with irresistible force towards a 
future and better state of being.” Man cannot burn 
the bridge between this life and the next. He will 
have it; and the more spiritual and inward his life 
the stronger his insistance ; and he instinctively 
feels that his use of all that is this side of the bridge 
depends to a measureless extent on what he expects 
to find in that undiscovered country, from whose 
bourne no traveller has returned, till He came who 
is the “ Resurrection and the Life.” 

III.—Now Paul is unambiguously certain that he 
himself, in his own proper person, is consciously the 
recipient of the “gains” that follow death. It is 
one personality in twospheres. The identity is per- 
fect, wanting nothing. The gain is as unquestion- 
ably gain to him, as the life he had lived, and was 
living, was actually his. ‘For ME to live is Christ, 
AND for ME to die is gain.” 

(1.) He is not, be it observed, affirming a doctrine 
as old as the Gospel of Abel, and that can be as 
easily believed as that one and two make three, viz., 
that a good act never dies, but continues its conse- 
quences from generation to generation, and becomes 
part of the working and workable capital of hu- 
manity ; a fact sung in thrilling Hebrew psalm, and 
compactly expressed in Hebrew proverb, stated alike 
in Greek philosophy and’in Japanese history, in 


Tacitus and in Shakespeare, in the worship of ances- _ 
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tors by some of the ancient races, and elaborated with 
wearying fulness in the system of Auguste Comte—a 
fact which finds its most unique illustrationin the faith 
of that Jew who, though crucifiedasacriminal, affirmed 
the perpetuity of His message and the universality of 
His reign ; anda fact that hasinthe eleventh chapter 
of the Hebrews its noblest prose poem, in that sublime 
commemoration of all the dead, the original, illus- 
trious dead, and the humble, unnamed, and unknown 
heroes “ who wrought righteousness, subdued king- 
doms, and turned to flight the armies of aliens,” 
warring against misrule, disorder, and wrong. 

Paul believed all that. Of course he did. We 
all do. Our children know and sing “ Kind words 
can never die.” It is only the echo of our Master’s 
teaching about “idle words” that we hear in the 
sentence, “The least of our words and of our 
thoughts has its inevitable sequence. It must act.” 
But Paul is not anticipating the unbroken succession 
of the generations of man, or the persistent life of 
brave deeds, or a vague, impersonal immortality of 
any kind, but a real, personal, consciously enjoyed 
life for himself after death. He isnot saying a 
“kind word” lives on, but the kind speaker; not 
that clear thoughts gain in power when the thinker 
is out of sight, but that the thinker himself gains ; 
not that deeds of courage are imperishably vital, but 
that the doer has a force which death does not 
- vanquish ; not that his own letters will live through 
_ the centuries, but that he, who is greater than all his 
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letters, a finer product than any from his pen, will 
live on in his own personality. Indeed, to serve 
the Philippians, he joyfully elected “to remain in 
the flesh,” concluding that if they were to be 
specially advantaged by him it must be by his 
presence. “I, if I be offered upon the service and 
sacrifice of your faith, I joy and rejoice with you 
an? 

Not an immortality of influence, then, for a mo- 
ment ; that is excluded from Paul’s thought ; but an 
immortality of Paul. The “gains” are his; he has 
after death a larger, fuller, richer life in Christ. 
The incarnation of Christ in him was followed by 
his consecration, baptism, temptation in many 
wildernesses, crucifixion in many places, and as he 
clearly sees, will soon pass through death, and after 
death the resurrection and ascension to the right hand 
of the Father. The identification of his life with 
Christ’s does not fail at a single point. As He over- 
came in death, so will Paul; as He conquered and 
could not be held by it, so Paul ; as He has gone up 
on high, so Paul. “For if we suffer with Him, we 
shall reign with Him.” The spiritual life begun 
must be consummated ; his deepest yearnings ap- 
peased; his ideals realised; and the “crown of 
righteousness,” the coronation of character, the 


supremest good, be received from the hands of F Christ, 


his Captain and Leader. 
Young brothers, do not’ merge your individuality- 
in the crushing and crowding materialisms around 
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you. Live your own personal, individual Christian 
life now. For yourself, eat of the bread of everlast- 
ing life, and use freely and manfully your strength 
as a distinct creation of the Spirit of God, not in- 
tended to be lost in the mass of men, and you will 
be able to resist the paralysing temptations to doubt 
concerning the realisation of your cherished 
Christian ideals in the state after death. Having 
said, “ For me,” the whole of me, “to live is Christ,” 
you will become growingly convinced that for you, 
the whole of you, there is gain in Eternity. 

(2) But this irrefutable fact shews also that death 
isnot seen by Paul asa mere deliverance from the 
incumbrances of mortality, from the sorrows and 
sufferings of time; but mainly as a natural and 
appointed incident in his continuous personal pro- 
gress and development as a Christian. 

Death is still death; the one solemn, inevitable 
mystery to men, severely afflictive in its detachments 
from the sweet societies and kindly friendships of 
earth ; but it is no more a fatal break in life than a 
healthy and gain-bringing sleep ; for like that sleep it 
is an introduction to a more vigorous life, for which 
Jarger qualifications and facilities are at our disposal. 

It isas though Paul’s nature were one of those 
old manuscripts in which we find two writings, 
one over the other. The word “death” in its 
ancient darkness of meaning is written there ; but a 
new writer has rubbed it out,—not indeed, so 
thoroughly that it cannot be fetched back again by 
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the aid of a “chemical solution” composed of fear 
of pain, distrust of the brighter moods of life, and for- 
getfulness of God ; but over it there has been written 
the word “Christ,” in strong, bold characters, and 
with a significance transcending all he had learnt of 
its import at Damascus and in Arabia, at Antioch 
and in Rome ; and withal so full and deep that not 
all eternity will be sufficient to exhaust its up- 
springing and germinant applications. 

The change of Paul’s relation to death has totally 
refashioned his conception of its character. The 
same fact set in a new bearing toward us is at once 
seen in a new light. How vast the change in the 
view two individuals take of each other by entering 
into the relation of marriage! With what different 


emotions you boys return to the severe tasks and | 


mild privations of school compared with the 
irrepressible vivacity and exuberant hopefulness 
with which you came along the same route a month 
ago to your Christmas festivities! { A few years since 
the Metropolitan Railway ended at Moorgate Street ; 
there came an extension to Aldgate ; and forthwith 
Moorgate Street was abolished as a terminus, but 
remained as a station. So the terminal character of 
death is abolished by Christ, a line is added stretch- 
ing into infinity and terminating in the many man- 
sions of our Father’s House, and death becomes 
forthwith simply a starting point for the pilgrims 
journeying to the glories and joys of the Divine 
Home. To Paul, death is, therefore, no actual break 
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in the continuity of his life, but merely a station at 

which there is a momentary halt in his eternal cate, 

gress. 

(3) “A momentary halt?” Nay, not even that. 
The true man sees no suspension of his personal con- 
sciousness, no fracture of his identity, no pause in 
his Christward journey. “Absent from the body ; 
he is at home with the Lord” instantly. “To die is 
gain” at once, for it is immediate admission to the 
society of Christ, which “is very far better ”—abso- 
lutely and unspeakably better than the best.life here, 
and therefore assuredly better than any condition of 
suspended consciousness for centuries. Death is 
not a block in our way to Paradise; but an angel 
opening the gates and facilitating our abundant 
entrance upon the rest of God. We wait not for 
our “body.” It is gone, and for ever. Paul knows 
no doctrine of a resurrection of the “ flesh,” but pro- 
claims the certainty of our receiving a “spiritual 
- and incorruptible body,” adapted to, and woven out 
of, our spiritual experiences here. “He that be- 
lieveth on the Son hath everlasting life.” Paul 
carries with him a sense of present eternity 
_which death only makes more vivid. “1am,” says 
Christ, “ the Resurrection and the Life ; he that liveth 
and believeth in Me shall never die.” Death may 
touch him but it cannot hold him; he is the 
owner of a free and conquering life. Oh, away 
with all fear of death, ye children of eternity! 
Rejoice in your indefeasible heritage, and be assured 
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that you, in your own real person, will be ad- 
mitted at death to an inheritance incorruptible, un- 
defiled, and that fadeth not away. 

IV.—But note again, in a brief sentence or two, 
as it is the same Paul on both sides of this con- 
junction, so it is the same Christ. This appears 
not only in terms, but one catches the proof of 
its influence in the tone of exuliation and of im- 
perturbable calm with which he speaks, as though 
not merely possessed of securest guarantees, but 
inspired and intoxicated with prospects of most 
entrancing bliss as he looks across into the other 
and larger life. 

Whence this tone? Merely from the sight of pro- 
longed existence ? Seneca, his contemporary, could 
have taught him “ greater longevity does not secure 
greater happiness.” No! but as living for Christ, 
and with Christ, and by Christ was the source of 
all his patient strength, and heroic choice, “in the 
flesh,” so it is gaining “Christ” in eternity that 
awakens all his rapture and floods his being with 
delights. Christ is all and in all. His presence 
makes Heaven, secures His unceasing progress and 
stainless purity, perfects his spiritual vision, and 
resolves his doubt in certainty, gives fulness of 
service and the fruition of hope. The “prize” of 
the mark of the high calling is won; the goal of 
all life’s running is reached, and the victor is 


crowned. Thus, “to gain” Him in intimate, un- ~ 


broken fellowship, in fully appreciated character, — 
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in everlasting service, is the supreme joy of the 
future, and forms in prospect a source of positive 
and overflowing gladness in the present eager and 
life-long pursuit. 

V.—But the urgent practical question for us to- 
day is, How shall we gain this positiveness and 
absoluteness of conviction in our personal immor- 
tality of blessedness? Is not the order of Paul’s 
statement the order of experience? Must we not 
fortify our faith in futurity by a life fully and 
freely used for immortal ends in the service of 
Christ? Can it really be “gain” for us to die, or 
can we even believe with heart and strength in 
the possibility of “gains” of any sort in the state 
after death, till it has been Christ for us to 
live ? 

A life that is true sees the truth, with increasing 
distinctness and width of range. Being pure in 
heart we see God, and being true in spirit, and im- 
mortal in the quality of our thought, and aim, and 
_ yearning, and principles of service, we see immorta- 
lity. A life of love always has a “ forever element” 
in it, and the more self-renouncing, sincere, exalted 
and consecrated we are in our spirit the more will 
the conviction of an eternal quality in our being 
pervade our convictions and hopes. We know now 
that we are the sons of God, and growingly feel with 
every day’s presence in, and service to, our Father’s 
family, the dignity of our position and what an in- 
finity of promise there is in it; and it doth not yet 
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appear what we shall be, but we know that when He 
shall appear we shall be like Him, and the more 
fully we welcome His advent to all parts of our 
being and life now, the more are we like Him, in 
our sense of the Eternal and Unseen, and the more 
readily do we recognise the truth of the saying of 
Augustine, “Join thyself to the Eternal God, and 
thou shalt be eternal.” 

Contend earnestly for this faith in the certainty 
of endless gains after death. Close not your eyes 
to the unseen because of any difficulty of belief ; but 
be sure that es God is love He will aid you in the 
fight with sense, and give you a revelation of your 
own eternity, so that He may thereby perfect your 
earthly life by the hope of the heavenly. 

Browning says :— 

“Was it not great? Did he not throw on God, 
(He loves the burthen)— 
God's task to make the heavenly period 
Perfect the earthen ? 
Did he not magnify the mind, show clear 
Just what 1t all meant ? 
He would not discount life, as fools do here, 
Paid by instalment ! ‘ 
That low man seeks a little thing to do, 
Sees it, and does it. 
This high man, with a great thing to pursue, 
Dies ere he knows it ; 
That low man goes on adding one to one, 
His hundred, soon hit ; 
This high man, aiming at a million 
Misses an unit. 
That, has the world here—should he need the next, 
Let the world mind him ! 


This throws himself on God, and unperplexed, 
Seeking shall find Him.” 


Those who have most completely given themselves 
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in service to God through their fellows have been 
amongst those who have most rapturously anticipated 
the gains of personal blessedness inthe future. ‘The 
sweetest sound I could hear,” said Dr. James Hamil- 
ton to a friend, a little before his decease, “ would 
be the Master’s voice calling me home.” And to 
another he said, “ Do not ask life for me, but pray 
for an abundant entrance.” Dr. John Owen, who 
died in what was then the little village of Ealing, is 
described as saying, “I am going to Him Whom my 
soul has loved; but rather I ought to say, Who has 
loved me with an everlasting love, and is the whole 
ground of all my consolation. I am leaving the ship 
of the Church in a storm, but while the Great Pilot 
is in it the loss of a poor under-rower will be incon-. 
siderable. Live and pray, hope and wait patiently, 
and do not despond ; the promise stands that He 
will never leave us nor forsake us.” Frances Ridley 
Havergal, nearing her end, said, “God’s will is 
delicious. I have peace, but it is Himself I am 
longing for. If I am going, it is too good to 
be true. Come, Lord Jesus, fetch me. Run! 
Run!” 

Young men, at manhood’s dawn incarnate Christ 
in your lives after the pattern of Paul, and as you 
live, and love, and labour, with a fixed purpose 
of self-suppression, and a concentrated and unre- 
Jaxed will for Christ Jesus your Saviour and 
Master, a conviction will be born within you that 
you cannot die to God, and it will become so firm 
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and soul-filling that it will pass at the sunset of 
your life into a pean of triumphant song, “O Death, 
where is thy sting! O grave, where is thy victory ! 
Thanks be to God, Who giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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Cwenty Sermons on OLD Testament Themes. 


(With an Appendix on “ Abraham’s Mistake in the Offering 
of Isaac.”) 


“ They are thoughtful, cultured, and penetrating. and go a long way 
towards realising the ideal of pulpit discourse. . . . A crucial 
instance of Dr. Clifford’s characteristic independence and acuteness 
is furnished by the Sermon on ‘ Abraham's Sacrifice of Isaac.’ An 
Appendix brings his = arr aoe power into relief. The Sermons are 
of great interest.’’—British Quarterly Review. 


“This is a book of no ordinary calibre. In an age when the Old 
Testament, especially in its historical portions, if it is not actually 
dis: ed, has certainly been somewhat neglected, we owe not a 
little to a man who earnestly sets himself to the development of the 
great spiritual wisdom that may be found in it, and who executes his 
difficult task with equal freedom and reverence. This is what Dr. 
Clifford hasdone. . . . . He shews a singular blending of sound 
judgment, and a wise religious conservatism with great independence 
and freedom of speech. e disclaims the idea of point an apologist, 
and yet his discourses must necessarily have great apologetic value.”” 
—The Congregationalist. 


** We have read them with tavidity. They are original, striking, 

» profound, and wi ong, 3 to help the perplexed. The 

suse A Dr. Clifford over the 3 of science gives him a special 

fitness for king to the men of this age. Many will be thankful 
tojknow st ~ seeae ns aod of such a high-toned volume.””— The Homiletic 


“Dr. Clifford has won for himself a place in the foremost rank of 
Nonconformist thinkers, and we have here a very material contribution 
to the religious culture of the age.”’ — Essex Telegraph. 


“The Sermons abound in fulness of life, richness of thought, and a 
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